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PREFACE. 



Of nothing are the people of the United States more 
disposed to boast, than the free government, free institu- 
tions and free schools, which they have established. By 
the latter, it is designed to place within the reach of every 
child, the means of acquiring an education, sufficient to 
jprepare him for tfll duties of a citizen. In a large num- 
ber of the states, the establishment and support of free 
schools, has been a prominent object with the Legislatures. , 
In some, the system adopted is, perhaps, better than in 
any other part of the world. 

But still there is a very general opinion, that the amount 
of benefit desirable, is not obtained from these primary 
fountains of knowledge. Many plans have been formed 
to increase their usefulness. Some of these have been 
put in operation, and others have ended in theory. 

It is highly desirable to every patriot, philanthropist and 
christian, that " the strong desire manifested to render this 
moral engine of social happiness and political security j as 
extensive, as complete and efficacious, as the vast re- 
sources of*our intelligence and wealth will permit/' may not 
cease, till something effectual shall be accomplished. No 
subject has stronger claims upon us, " for on the correct 
and early education of youth, depends the ultimate suc- 
cess of every rational enterprise for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of man." 

In order to raise common schools to that standard of 
excellence, it is desirable they should attain ; the defects, 
which exist, must be sought out. Nothing effectual can 
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be done till these, with the causes of them are ascertained. 
The remedies may then be proposed, applied and tested* 
* There is a very general belief, that one of the most 
common defects is the improper character and superficial 
qualifications of teachers. It is well known that many 
who are employed to teach our primary schools, are defi- 
cient in almost .every necessary qualification. While this 
defect is so prominent, ail the efforts to increase the use- 
fulness of schools, can, be attended with only partial suc- 
cess. But let the character of teachers be improved, and 
improvement in the schools will- follow of course. To 
accomplish this object, it is desirably that institutions 
w should be established for educating teachers, where they 
should be taught not only the necessary branches of lite- 
rature, but, be made acquainted with the science of teach- 
ing and the mode of governing a school with success. 
The general management of a school shbuld be a subject 
of much study, before, one engages in the employment of 
teaching. 

However important such institutions are to the success 
of common schools, as yet, very few of them exist. This 
has led to the inquiry whether a publication of very prac- 
tical character, containing such directions to inslructers, 
as might be easily understood and applied, would not be 
of essential service. This inquiry has led to the publica- 
tion of the following volume. 

The substance of the Lectures, has been given at vari- 
< ous times, to classes of young men, who were qualifying 
themselves to become teachers, in the Institution of which 
the Author has charge. He has selected such subjects of 
remark, as have appeared to him the most important, and 
has endeavoured to give all the directions as much of a 
practical character, as possible. 

The object, in lecturing and writing, has been to pre- 
sent the nature of their employment, to those who are pre* 
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paring themselves to instruct ; and to impress them with 
the importance of being properly qualified, and faithful in 
their employment, as well as to give such directions for 
governing and teaching as might be useful to them. 

The Author does not expect that all will correspond 
with him, in the views he has taken of various subjects, 
nor, does he daqp to believe that all his directions are the 
best that could be given. But, they are the best, that he 
could give. And he does firmly believe, that by atten- 
tively following them, teachers will be able to accomplish 
much more than has been usual, in training children and 
youth to habits of application, and in assisting them to 
gain necessary knowledge. 

The work is designed not only to be studied by those 
at Academies, who are anticipating the work of the teach- 
er, but to be carried by the master into his .school, and 
be a directory in the performance of his daily labour. 

The Author solicits the candid remarks of such as have 
had extensive acquaintance with the business of teaching, 
and hopes thereby to improve the character of the work, if 
a subsequent edition is demanded. He contemplates the 
work as an experiment, and as he has had no track to 
guide him, and only his own judgment and experience to 
depend on, he is solicitous for the result. Be that what 
it may, he will have the pleasure of reflecting, that his ar- 
dent desire to see the character of teachers Improved, 
and a method of teaching more practical and better adap- 
ted to the capacities of children adopted, is laudable. If 
he has failed of furnishing such a work as is needed, it is 
owing to want of capacity — not to want of a desire to 
benefit the rising generation, and through them, his 
country. 

Boston, August, 1829. 

1* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The questions in italics are designed to call the atten- 
tion of those, who are qualifying themselves to become 
teachers, to a practical application of what is said previ- 
ously. They must of course form an answer according 
to their own judgment. Answers to many of the ques- 
tions will be better given in the scholar's own words, than 
by committing to memory the sentence or sentences, to 
which the quotation refers. The questions are made very 
general, in order that they may not be too much depended 
upon. The intelligent instructer, who puts them to a class, 
will not be confined to them ; but will ask many others. 

It may be useful for such as have been in . the habit of 
teaching, to have occasional meetings, and question each 
other on a given portion of the book. Those who may be 
employed in a town, may occasionally meet for the same 
purpose* They might also be able to make each other 
acquainted with the results of their experience and efforts, 
and mutually benefit each other. 
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LECTURE L 



Young Gentlemen, 

I am induced by various considerations to address you 
in the following course of Lectures. You expect soon 
^ to assume the responsibilities and care of the district 
schools, in which your services may be needed. It is, 
therefore, highly important, that a portion of your time 
now should be devoted to the subject which is about to oc- 
cupy your whole attention. Indeed, all the progress you 
may be able to make in science will not be a sufficient 
preparation for the work before you. Without some 
knowledge of the nature of your business, hew can you 
be qualified to engage in it ? Without having made the 
'* science of teaching" a study, how can you be better pre- 
pared for success in it, than you would be to succeed in 
law or medicine, without having studied either ? It is 
true, that many have engaged in teaching school, without 
having gained any knowledge of the nature of their work, 
save what they had acquired in the schools which they 
attended while children. But that others have pursued a 
course inconsistent and unreasonable, is no reason why 
you should imitate their bad example, and thus render 
your labours useless, or even injurious, to the children 
placed under your care. A moment's attention to the sub- 
ject, is, it would seem to me, sufficient to show, that no 
one ought to assume the office of teacher, without having 
endeavoured first to obtain some correct views of the 
subject ; of the obstacles in his way — the manner in which 
they may be overcome — the labour he is to perform — and 
the most probable means of benefiting, in the highest de- 
gree, his youthful charge. 

I engage in the labour before me, with interest, as in- 
volving that which is highly necessary to you, and impor- 

2 
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tant to the community through which you will shortly be 
dispersed. 

Before proceeding to the subject more immediately be- 
fore us, it will be necessary for me to animadvert on some 
circumstances in the existing state of our community, 
which have an important bearing on the character and 
success of schools. 

There is generally no lack of conviction, that education 
is important. Very few are found, even among the igno- 
rant, who are slow ^o acknowledge, that learning is ne- 
cessary to enjoyment and usefulness. Among the well 
educated, no one remark is more frequently heard, than 
that a good education is necessary for every citizen in a 
land of civil and religious freedom. But it is equally ob- 
vious to me, that while the importance of education is 
generally acknowledged, the immense value of common 
schools is not realized. When it is recollected, that from 
these minor fountains of knowledge, and from these only, 
the great mass of the community receive all their instruc- 
tion in science, the marked indifference to their character 
and usefulness which so often appears, is truly astonishing. 
"Most of our legislators, our judges and governors hare 
commenced their preparation for the high stations they 
have filled in society, by drinking at these simple springs 
of knowledge. We see the magic influence of our schools, 
in the habits of industry, sobriety and order which pre- 
vail in the community ; in the cheerful obedience yielded 
to the laws, and in the acts of charity and benevolence, 
which are every day multiplied around us. Rarely have 
we seen a native of our state, paying his life to her violat- 
ed laws,"* if his early years were spent in the schools of 
our land. These are facts known and generally acknow- 
ledged. But still, with many, there is a criminal indiffer- 
ence to the character and usefulness of common schools. 

This is not an indifference which the stranger would 
so readily discern ; for much is said in public bodies, by 
editors and professional men, of their importance, and 
much interest is felt by such. But still, there is a degree 
of indifference which it is not hard to detect. It is exhibit- 
ed in various ways, one of which is the inattention to 

* Buroside's Address, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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school meetings at which arrangements are made for the 
schools of the year. When such a meeting is notified, it is 
not unfrequently found that but very few attend. From 
one tenth to one half of the voters are usually present. 
Almost any article of business is sufficient to detain a 
voter from attending. When the meeting is organized, 
some arrangements are made in relation to the board of 
the teacher, and fuel for the school ; and a committee is 
appointed to provide a master. This committee is often 
directed by a vote, not to employ an instructer above a 
certain price, which is frequently very inadequate. The 
instructer is engaged with a reference to his cheapness, 
or he is selected on account of relationship, or something 
equally unconnected with his character for morality, litera- 
ture or ability to teach. The school commences, and pa* 
rents seem to feel quite satisfied without further effort, or 
even inquiry, unless it be to know whether their children 
are severely punished. The business of the shop or the 
farm, claims as usual, the chief attention ; and the ques- 
tion, whether their children are making all the progress 
they ought, is very seldom asked. Little is known of the 
character of the school, beyond the report of the children 
themselves, or perhaps the remarks of the visiting com- 
mittee. 

I am happy to say that there are many exceptions to the 
above ; but- am constrained still to believe, from actual 
observation, in the Eastern and some of the Middle States, 
that the exceptions are not sufficient to make these re- 
marks untrue. Whole towns may be found where an in- 
terest has been excited on the subject of schools, com- 
mensurate with their importance. I am happy to believe 
that, this is true of the city of Boston. Some others have 
set a good example. But these are not a majority. 

The indifference complained of, and which is so per- 
ceptible after all the legislating there has been on the 
subject, is yet great ; and requires only to be mentioned 
to be condemned by the reflecting and judicious. It may 
have its origin in habit, in ignorance, and in want of re- 
flection. 

Habit effects a part* The parent who never visits the 
school which hi* children attend, will perhaps hardly give 
as a reason, that he never saw his father within the walls 
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of a school room, though it is very possible this may be a 
chief reason. Still, if interrogated on the stfbject, he will 
probably say he lacks time, or does not feel competent to 
judge of the character of the school, &c. The fact, how- 
ever, may be, that he has, from his very youth, formed a 
habit of considering the school a subject of far less 
consequence than it is. He has imperceptibly imbibed 
the sentiments of his own parents, and as they appeared 
but little interested in the character of the schools which 
they maintained, so the habit has come down to him. It 
may also have been induced from others. We are strongly 
inclined to go with the multitude whether right or wrong. 
When the greater part of parents are indifferent to the 
character of the school, this feeling is very naturally ex- 
tended to those who at first might have felt some solici- 
tude on the subject. Thus habits of indifference have ex- 
tended from family to family, from neighbourhood to 
neighbourhood and from district to district. The effect 
becomes permanent, and year after year continues or in- 
creases it. But other circumstances have an influence in 
producing these lamentable effects. It is very apparent 
that the value of primary schools is not duly considered. 
A large proportion of parents very seldom sit down to re- 
flect on the influence which their own actions will have on 
the general happiness of the country, or the influence to be 
exerted by themselves on the character, usefulness and 
enjoyment of their children. Few realize as they ought, 
that their indifference to these subjects is a sin against 
their country's welfare, their own, and that of their fami- 
lies. They see not the connexion between the institu- 
tions in which the character of their children is moulded, 
and the future welfare of their children. There are men, 
who would consider themselves deeply insulted, if accused 
of lacking patriotism ; men, who at the first encroachment 
of a foreign foe, would seize the sword and, " shoulder to 
shoulder" rush impetuously on the assailant, — men, who 
would not turn away from the field of battle, while tfo^y 
had blood to spill and an enemy to face, — who still are suf- 
fering an enemy to make fearful inroads on the happiness 
and safety of the republic ; an enemy more dangerous 
than a Philip or a Burr, a Caesar or a Bonaparte. Inatten- 
tion to the means of extending knowledge through the 
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land, is undermining the beautiful pillars of our republican 
government. But we have reason to believe numbers 
never think of this. Reflection is wanting ; 'hence they 
do not discover the effect, which their indifference to these 
subjects may produce on the welfare of the country. It 
.should be known by all, that the best institutions ofour 
country can be perpetuated no longer than intelligence 
and virtue continue among the common people. We 
may as well expect liberty in Turkey, as in these United 
States, when the common people cease to be enlightened. 
We may as well expect virtue in a band of robbers, as 
among our citizens, when ignorance is the characteristic 
of the common people. 

If "to send an uneducated child into the world is like 
turning a mad dog into the street,"* all are under obli- 
gations to regard with high interest, those institutions 
which furnish the means of mental culture to the great 
mass of people. That parent, who is indifferent to the 
intellectual food of his children is certainly as guilty as 
he, who, through indifference, permits his offspring to 
feed on poisonous food, or should disregard the calls of 
nature, and make no provision for them in meat and 
drink. He disregards his own happiness as well as that of 
his children. What comfort can he expect to take in them 
in. age, if he neglect to lay the foundation of their useful- 
ness while they are under his control? Parents can 
rationally expect but little from children of riper years, 
if they have neglected to furnish them when young, with 
such knowledge as would direct them in the path of 
virtue and filial duty. I see no object more revolting to 
me, than an un dutiful and unkind son. I see no distress 
more acute, than that of a parent, whose child is brought 
into shame and disgrace. Parents who are indifferent to 
the character of the schools which their children attend, 
do not reflect how sevejre the consequences may be to their 
own happiness. How pungent have been the feelings of a 
father or mother, when attending the trial of a son in- 
dicted for some high crime committed against the laws of 
the land, when, after conviction the wretched criminal 



* Parkhunt'i Moral Philosophy. 
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has upbraided them as the cause of his ruin, by having 
been negligent of his education ! 

It is unquestionably the duty of every one, to promote 
as far as may be the happiness of those around him. But 
those who disregard the character and usefulness of pri- 
mary schools, are neglecting to secure the happiness of 
the neighbourhood. Slander is often owing to the want 
of mental culture and hardly any thing produces greater 
misery, where it extensively prevails. Insubordination 
and a disregard to every law and to the necessary regu- 
lations of society, is always the result of ignorance and 
vice. By these, the peace of society is disturbed and its 
quiet broken up. The effect is not less unfavorable to 
domestic peace — for he who enters the family state uncul- 
tivated, ungoverned, and unqualified for its duties, will 
make others unhappy as well as himself. 

Want of reflection on these subjects, certainly occa- 
sions some of the indifference exhibited, but not all. A 
want of natural affection has a share of influence. There 
are parents, so greedy of gain, that this becomes the all 
absorbing object, and when the child is found to afford 
the least aid in accomplishing this object, to this service 
he is dedicated, and very little time is allowed for any 
other purpose. In. such a man's estimation, to clothe and 
feed his children seems to be the whole of the parent's 
duty, and when that duty is performed, he rests contented, 
as to those placed under his care; but seems to consider it 
a duty to himself to obtain as much benefit as is possible 
from their earnings before manhood. I am happy to be- 
lieve that the remarks here made are not applicable in 
their full extent, to a majority of parents. But I am still 
forced to believe, that with many, there is a want of pro- 
per love to children, which shows itself, by the entire 
unwillingness manifested to give the time, furnish the 
books, or provide the instruction needed. Can that pa- 
rent be said to love his child who seems to have little 
thought of his future character or usefulness ? 

Many, it is to be feared, have no proper sense of the 
moral obligation resting upon them, in relation to teaching 
their children what is most important for them to know. 
If we are to judge from the conduct of many, we should 
be led to conclude they had never seen that requisition 
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in the word of God, " Train up a child in the way he 
should go," or that the apostolic injunction, " Bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord," had never fallen upon their ears. Is it more than 
facts and common observation will justify, if I say, that 
multitudes of parents seem to realize very little of the mo- 
ral obligation that rests upon them, or, of their account* 
ability to God ! The thought, that they must soon meet 
the children, God has committed to them, at the bar of 
Infinite Holiness and render a full and impartial account 
to Him for the manner of treating them while under their 
care, is not so often realized as its solemnity requires. 
And, moreover, the intimate connexion between the cha- 
racter of paternal intercourse and the happiness or misery 
of the child, is as little considered. That man who re- 
gards it as a matter of indifference, whether his children 
can read the sacred Scriptures understandingly or not — 
whether they form their moral taste from the writings of 
inspired men, or heathen philosophers, must be consider- 
ed as not realizing his own moral accountability. When 
a man appears to have very little concern whether his chil- 
dren form or not, such habits of mental discipline, as will 
enable them to investigate the evidence of those things 
which have the most important bearing upon their present 
and future welfare, it cannot be that he has a proper sense 
of his or^heir moral obligation. 

To sortie or all of the above causes, is to be attributed 
a large part of the manifest public indifference to the 
character and usefulness of common schools. There are 
however, others vyhich have a share of influence, but 
which will be more properly embraced in the subjects of the 
next Lecture. When so many circumstances combine to 
produce indifference to the subject, it is not strange that 
a great part of the benefit, that might be derived from 
schools, is lost to the community. In order to point out a, 
remedy, the nature of the disease should be fully known. 
However malignant it may be, it cannot be presumed 
to be without remedy, till the best have been faith- 
fully applied. That there is a remedy, has, I conceive, 
been fully proved, by the fact that in some places, where 
once the school seemed to be a nuisance rather than a 
blessing — where many within sight of the school room 
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were growing up in utter ignorance, and in habits of in- 
subordination and crime ; such a change has been effect* 
ed as to put a new face on almost every thing connected 
with schools. Disorder has given place to decorum; 
idleness to industry ; and misimprovement of time, to a 
faithful application to books, and the means of intellectual 
culture. 



lecture n. 



I have in a preceding lecture adverted to the fact, 
that there is a delinquency on the part of many parents, 
in considering the value and importance of. primary 
schools. This is owing to various causes, and has the 
effect to render schools far less useful than they otherwise 
might be. In connexion with the former remarks, I shall 
novf advert to several other causes which have had an in- 
fluence to prevent the usefulness of our schools. 

1. There is a backwardness on the part of many pa- 
rents to furnish the necessary apparatus. It is not known 
or not realized, that a few dollars expended in obtaining 
some very cheap apparatus, would probably <kdd very 
greatly to the usefulness of the institutions at which their 
children are placed, to obtain the first rudiments of know- 
ledge. Hence the house is left empty — there are no 
globes and maps, or any other means for illustrating those 
common things, which every child should be made fully 
to comprehend. Curiosity is not excited, and there is 
but a dull and formal round of labour, in which young 
and volatile minds appear to feel but very little interest. 
I am led to believe that a few dollars applied yearly in 
supplying a general apparatus for the use of all the scho- 
lar^, would frequently do more to increase the usefulness 
of a district school, than five times the amount expended 
•in lengthening the school without it.* While with some 

* Teachers and School Committees would do well to examine the articles of ap- 
paratus prepared by Mr. Josiah Uolbrook of Boston, and for sale by most of the 
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parents there is a continual thirst for innovation, with many, 
there is a fixed aversion to change. ' There was no such 
thing when I was young— no such thing when I attended 
school, therefore it is not necessary now.' — Such is the 
thought, and sometimes the language of parents, when 
the necessity of furnishing means for the benefit of schools 
is urged upon them. The books, to be used by the scho- 
lars themselves in pursuing their studies, ar,e frequently 
inadequate. Of what character soever, if they are pos- 
sessed they must be used. In the estimation of many, it 
is an object of greater consequence to save a dollar, than 
to facilitate in an important degree, the progress of chil- 
dren in knowledge. Thus, there is often important loss 
both to parents and children. If the child might make 
double the progress in the same time, there is a loss of / 
half of his time, his board, his tuition and the wear of his 
apparel ; all of which might be saved to the parent, and 
the child be as well instructed, if there were a due atten- 
tion to furnishing things necessary for him in the school. 
This, in a series of years, would amount to no inconsi- 
derable sum. The direct effect is to retard the progress 
and prevent the usefulness of the school ; the indirect 
effect to injure both child and parent. 

The evil now under consideration proceeds sometimes 
from ignorance and sometimes from parsimony. There 
are not a few ignorant of this subject, who, were they 
made acquainted with it fully, would at at once be engag- 
ed to make the necessary provision for the usefulness of 
their school. They read no works on education—nthey 
associate very little with men of science, and especially 
with those who are taking a deep interest in education 
and making provision for the best interest of youth. So 
complete has this ignorance appeared in some instances, 
where I have had personal. acquaintance, that the smile 
of derision could scarcely be withheld, when I have urged 
the subject of furnishing means for rendering the school 
useful, and have mentioned certain articles of apparatus 
that ought to be furnished for every school. 

booksellers in that place. They are ingenious, simple, and not expensive. With 
the aid of them, every teacher might be qualified to give his pdpils interesting lec- 
tures, upon the most useful principles in Geometry, Mechanics, Astronomy, &c 
They are furnished at so cheap a rate as to be within the means of almost every 
school district. 
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Parsimony has its effect. The very thought of expending 
a few dollars in this way is sufficient to call forth the strong- 
est opposition to every proposal for supplying the school 
with what is necessary for the benefit of its members. I 
could feel better reconciled to this state of things, if there 
were consistency in it. But when I see a father prevailed 
on to purchase finery for his children, to five times the 
amount asked for this object; or furniture, not to add 
to the comfort of his family, but only for display ; or, for 
luxuries, which, instead of benefiting any one, injure the 
health of all, I am inclined to a severity of reprehension, 
which prudence perhaps would not justify. I Have soli- 
cited a parent to furnish his son with nothing more than 
a necessary book, and was repulsed with a sigh and the 
plea of poverty ; and the next hour I heard the poor man 
giving orders to go to the store and get a quantity of rum 
for family use, which would cost three times the amount 
of the book. The next hour, he was rich enough to fur- 
nish money to this very son to attend a party of pleasure, 
to double the amount I had asked him to pay for the book, 
and for all this and much more he was rich enough. " Will 
you take this little paper for your children ?" I said to ano- 
ther, " it will cost but a dollar." " No, I am not able." 
" But I am persuaded you will find it a very great benefit 
to your family, and you may contrive to save the amount 
in some way, by curtailing expenses less necessary. ,, " I 
should be glad to take it, but I am in debt, and I cannot." 
— The next day the same parent was able to pay two 
dollars for his children and himself to see the " shows" 
which were exhibited ten miles off, besides the loss of a' 
day, from their accustomed labour. 

I might, were it. necessary, mention a hundred illustra- 
tions of a similar kind which have occurred under my 
own observation. But they will be observed by your- 
selves, and I need only advert to them in this place. 

2. Another cause of injury to the usefulness of district 
schools is the existence of parties within the district. There 
is but a minority of school districts, where there is not 
from some cause or other, a disagreement among parents, 
that eventually grows into a " party thing." This has 
originated, often, from causes at first very trifling, and 
has been in some instances continued from father to son. 
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Sometimes difference of religious opinions, has caused it. 
Sometimes parties have arisen from different political 
views — at other times merely the location of the school 
house, or of the families that compose the district, has 
originated difficulties and discussions that have been kept 
up for many years. One part of the district is more 
wealthy than another, or more enlightened, or a part of 
the families may be connected with each other by con- 
sanguinity) and combine to form a party, and in this way 
strife is engendered. There is sometimes a party that 
wishes great severity in the school, and another that 
wishes great laxness of government— one party is in favor * 
of having an instructer from college, and another wishes 
one who has never been in sight of it. One party wishes 
to give high wages, and another cares only for an instruct- 
er who will keep " cheap." A thousand trifling causes 
give rise to these ever varying divisions ; and, go where 
you will, you may be told of the " Congregational party," 
the " Baptist party," the " Presbyterian," or " Metho- 
dist," or " Universal ist," or some other " party," formed 
by disagreement in religious opinions. You will be told of 
the " Democratic party," the " Federal party" — the " Ad- 
ministration party," or some other, growing out of politi- 
cal disagreement. You will be told of the " hill party" — 
the " meadow party," the " river party," the " school house 
party," &c. &c. Now the influence of all these " party 
divisions" and feelings, is to obstruct the usefulness of the 
school. Sappy would it be if they were confined to pa- 
rents ; but our children imbibe the same feelings, which 
are carried to the school, and cause dissension there. AH 
are seldom pleased with the same instructer, or, with the 
same mode of teaching. Where such things exist to any 
considerable extent, the effect is unhappy, and the benefit 
derived from the school is comparatively very small. 

3. Another source of injury to common schools is the 
disposition of the more wealthy to place their children at 
some Academy or High School. Many are able to be at 
the expense of sending their children to some seminary 
of higher order, and hence feel but little interest in tjie 
common school. Its character is a subject of little inter- 
est. A few unsuccessful efforts, to have the school what 
they wish, end in discouragement, and they often say, 
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" Well; if we cannot have a good school at home, we can 
send to the Academy." Such institutions are now so nu- 
merous, that there is little difficulty in carrying into exe- 
cution this resolve. In this respect, it is undoubtedly 
true, that Academies and Grammar schools are exerting 
an unfavourable effect on the common schools of our 
country.* In many other respects their influence is fa- 
vourable. It is certainly a subject of great importance 
to the success of elementary institutions, that the wealthy 
should strive to increase their usefulness, and elevate 
their character. The influence of the example of this 
1 class does a great deal to injure these institutions, for 
many are governed very much in their estimate of things, 
by the opinion and conduct of the rich. By withdrawing 
their influence and assistance, the work is left to those who 
have not the means, and often to those who have not suffi- 
cient weight of character to afford the requisite support. 
Hence the public sustain much injury, and, though it is 
not the design of the rich to do wrong in this way, yet a 
very little reflection must show, that an evil to the com* 
munity, of considerable magnitude, is unquestionably the 
result Every thing is a public evil that serves to depre- 
ciate the value of those institutions, in which the stamp of 
character is fixed on the great majority of people. 

4. I wish here to allude to another cause, which has 
appeared to me to have an influence in preventing the 
usefulness of primary schools. It is an evil of a negative 

* A committee of the legislature of Massachusetts, in their Report on education, 
have the following remark* on the influence of multiplying Academies. 

" The legitimate effects of such institutions are to engross the attention and care 
of the more wealthy and influential portions of the community, and proportionally 
to withdraw their aid from the common free schools- The free schools in conse- 
quence, languish under the feeble and irregular efforts to maintain them, of the 
poorer and less enterprising portions of the community. It is with learning as with 
riches, the higher it is prized, the more it is accumulated, and as the poorer part of 
the community, is also in general the less learned, the stimulus - to enterprize, in 
this behalf, as well as the pecuniary ability, is altogether inadequate. Had 
the same efforts of the more wealthy, interested and enterprising portions of the 
community, which have been devoted to the interests of academies and incorporat- 
ed seminaries, been directed to the interests of the common schools, who will bu- 
lieve that they would not, long since, have attained a much higher character, than 
they now sustain 1 It is by no means improbable, that the combined efforts of the 
whole community, to elevate the character of the common schools, might ere this, 
have renders! them as profitable for the acquisition of a good practical education, 
as are now the incorporated academies. But while that class of the community, 
which has enlisted its principal efforts in favour of those academies, has by those 
efforts, thus indirectly injured the cause of common education ; and also, while it haa 
least needed the fostering care of government, it has largely shared in its munifi- 
cence, to the utter exclusion of the poorer class of the community. 
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character, and might, perhaps, have been better intro- 
duced in another place, and in another shape. But, still, 
I wilj give it a moment's attention here. There is a want 
of christian effort to raise the standard of moral influence 
in schools. The impulse of christian enterprise, of the 
present day, has led to associations for benevolent effort 
on almost every subject but this. We hear it mentioned, 
as a cause for lamentation and regret, by christians and 
clergymen of almost every denomination, that schools are 
so often schools of vice. It is a remark which has often 
fallen on my ear, that " Our children learn more of bad, 
than of good ; increase in vice faster than they gain m 
knowledge." Indeed, so general is this feeling in many 
places, that christian parents are accustomed to say, when 
any new vicious habit is discovered in a child, " He learn- 
ed it at school.' 1 Is it not surprising, that, with these 
facts so prominent, no combined effort among professed 
christians has been exerted on this subject 1 Is it one, 
on which effort would be hopeless ? Is there no ground 
to believe, that exertion, on the part of christians, would 
be successful in raising the moral character of our 
schools? I know that individuals have felt, and have act- 
ed. Individual districts have used their best efforts to 
obtain moral instructers. But this is by no means suffi- 
cient. " Union is strength." United and persevering 
effort is needed on this, as well as on other subjects with 
which the happiness of society is so intimately connected ; 
and deserves attention, if the literary improvement of the 
young is alone regarded. The most orderly, the most 
moral school, will make the best progress in study. Moral 
motives are the best inducement to a faithful improve- 
ment of time. It may always be expected by committees 
of visitation, to find the most subordination, the best pro- 
gress in learning, and the most correct deportment, 
where the greatest interest has been awakened in regard 
to the moral character of the school. I will not under- 
take to saf, that every effort of combined christian influ- 
ence would be productive of all the effect desired. But 
it does seem to me just, to attribute a portion of the de- 
fect, in the character of schools, to this cause. 

5. A very prominent reason, why common schools are 
not more useful, is the imperfect qualifications of in- 
3 
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structers.* I shall, in another lecture, dwell on the re- 
quisite qualifications of persons employed in the impor- 
tant business of teaching, and shall here advert to the 
character of different classes who resort to this employ- 
ment. A portion of those who engage in teaching are 
such as have received no instruction, except what they 
derived from common schools. Having pursued the stu- 
dies usual in the school, and having become so far advanc- 
ed as to derive but little benefit from attending longer, 
they are desirous of teaching. The employment is a little 
more respectable, in their estimation, than manual labour, 
arid they inquire for, and usually find, a backward school. 
If sufficient success atteno^ their first engagement, to ena- 
ble them to keep the school the specified time, it is usual 
for them to continue the employment. Such may per- 
haps have studied the branches required by law, but have 
not a thorough knowledge of any. They have " gone 
through'? arithmetic, while probably scarcely a rule is 
understood. Scarcely one in a thousand of this class, 
have been found able to explain the principles on which 
the simple rules are founded. Of English grammar, their 
knowledge is equally superficial. The nature of lan- 
' guage, — •' the philosophy of grammar," — has claimed as 
little attention as the most abstruse branches of physics. 
The more common rules of syntax they may be able to ap- 
ply, but other parts of grammar have been almost, or en- 
tirely neglected. Other branches may have been attended 
to in the same superficial manner. Now, how is it possi- 
ble for such an instructer to benefit a school extensively, 
where there is so great a deficiency in his own qualifica- 

/ * A writer in the Journal of Education, No. 65, p. 168, uses the following lan- 

guage : — 

f 4t The ultimate and fruitful source of all these evils is found in the rejection of 

correct principles in the science of education. The artizan adopts with eagerness 
any new principle in mechanics ; men of the highest attainments and skill in every 
department of professional life, are alone employed and liberally rewarded : and a 
long course of study is thought necessary in every science. Not so in this science 
which is to lay the foundation of every other. Every stripling who has passed four 
years within the walls of a college, every dissatisfied clerk, Vho* has not ability 
enough to manage the trifling concerns of a retail shop, every young farmer who 
obtains in the winter a short vacation from the toils of summer,-— in short, every 
person who is conscious of his imbecility in other business, esteems himself fully 
competent to train the ignorance and weakness of infancy, into all the virtue and 
power and wisdom of maturer years — to form a creature, the frailest and feeblest 
that heaven has made, into the intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole 
animated creation, the interpreter and adorer, and almost the representative of 
Divinity." 
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tions ? There may be found some exceptions to the truth 
of these statements, but, so far as my acquaintance has 
extended, these are very few. 

Another class of teachers are those, who, in addition 
to the benefits of the district school, have resorted to an 
academy for a single season. Some, after attending but 
a few weeks, and others, after a few months, engage in 
the capacity of instructars. In this class there is a di- 
versity. Some are instrumental in raising the character 
of their schools, while others do more hurt than good. 
Yet all lack instruction in those things which regard the 
business of teaching. 

There is another class who engage in teaching for a 
season, for the sake of pecuniary compensation. They • 
are preparing for college, or are members of college, 
when they are from twelve to sixteen years of age, and 
while they are paying exclusive attention to classical stu- 
dies. The knowledge, which they have been able to gain 
of common school studies, is limited ; and when they wish 
to be employed as teachers, they find themselves greatly 
deficient. They have perhaps fine talents, and are esteem- 
ed as young gentlemen of high promise. But their quali- 
fications for instructing a district school with success, are 
not better than those who were included in the class be- 
fore mentioned, and they are perhaps even inferior. An 
example may serve to show the subject in a clearer light. 
Mr. Z. is a member of one of our most respectable col- 
leges. He is a young gentleman of good talents, and 
ranks among the first in his class ; and to good scholar- 
ship adds a very amiable temper, and strict morality. He 
was invited to keep a school, and engaged it. But the first 
day he entered it, was the first time he was ever in a com- 
mon school in his life ! After a few weeks of great anxi- 
ety and fatigue, he found it impossible for him to benefit 
the scholars, or to govern them, and asked a dismission 
from his employment. Similar instances, though not so 
strongly marked, are often occurring. The deficiency of 
qualifications for their business, prevents the usefulness 
of many teachers, and has an influence unfriendly to the 
character and success of our schools. There are many 
who are well qualified for the office among the two latter 
classes, but I am induced to believe they constitute but a 
minority. 
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6. Another reason why the standard of education in 
common schools, has not been more elevated, "is to be 
found in the unwillingness, on the part of school districts, 
to make adequate compensation to teachers of approved 
talents and qualifications. How else does it happen, at a 
time when the merchant is overstocked with clerks, and 
the professions of law and medicine are thronged with 
students, there is such a lamentable deficiency in the 
number of those who have the inclination and ability to 
engage in the business of instruction ? Is it not to be as- 
cribed to the more liberal encouragement offered to other 
employments, compared with the compensation of school 
teachers ? Institutions for the formation of teachers are 
desirable ; but the education of teachers would be una- 
vailing unless the districts could appreciate the importance 
of affording such compensation as would command their 
services. There could be no other guarantee, that those 
who were educated for the purpose, would engage in the 
business of teaching. Other causes have their influence, 
but much of the difficulty may be traced to a disinclina- 
tion on the part of districts, to make adequate compensa- 
tion for the required talents and services. This is de- 
monstrated by the fact, that those districts which adopt a 
liberal course, have able teachers and good schools. The 
business of education should be committed to the best 
talents in the country ; and it is vain to expect the 
choicest fruits, without paying the market price. The 
monthly -wages of the teachers of district schools, are fre- 
quently one third less, than the amount paid to experi- 
enced clerks and journeymen mechanics in the same vi- 
cinity. In consequence of this state of things, many of 
the schools are taught by those who resort to the employ- 
ment as a temporary expedient, to help them in acquiring 
some other profession. These persons are without expe- 
rience, and can have little excitement to establish a cha- 
racter in a business they have resorted to as a temporary 
employment. It is desirable that tfae inhabitants of dis- 
tricts should feel a deeper interest in the character of the 
schools, where the characters of their children are to be 
in some measure formed. If under the charge of an able 
instructer a child may be advanced as far at twelve years, 
as is usual at eighteen, then there is a gain of six years, to 
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be devoted to further improvement, or to aid the parent. 
It is evident that such results are attainable under the im- 
proved systems of the best instructers ; and it is the part 
of wisdom to adopt such improvements as have been test- 
ed and sanctioned by experience."* When suitable com- 
pensation is allowed for the services of teachers, we may t 
expect that there will be a great improvement in the cha- 
racter of those employed, and consequently, in the useful- 
ness of district schools. 

The next thing I shall mention, as having an influence 
unfriendly to the progress of common school education, 
is a want of books of the character needed. Many of the 
school-books in common use in the country, have been, 
and still are, entirely unfit for use. To mention one : a 
Spelling- Book, of very different orthography and pronun- 
ciation from the dictionary in common use, is now found 
in many, and, till lately, has been found in almost all the 
country schools. t Many of the books are not adapted to 
the capacity of children, or do not present a satisfactory 
view of the subjects on which they treat 

But this difficulty is in a degree obviated, by improve- 
ment in the character of some of the books designed for 
common schools. Could all the best books extant, be in- 
troduced extensively, great improvement would ensue. It 
is a subject of congratulation, that much effort is using for 
this purpose. 

The last thing of which I shall treat in this connexion, 
is the improper construction and the inconvenient location 
of school-houses. Many are cold, so that in the winter a 
part of the scholars must either be very uncomfortable, or 
make constant disturbance by going to the fire. In. oth- 
ers the chimney is defective, and the house is constantly 
filled with smoke. The seats and desks, in a majority of 
school-rooms, are badly constructed, so that it is very 
tedious to sit in them. They are often so narrow as to 
make it impossible to write with convenience. The desk 
is usually put so far from the seat that small scholars can 
scarcely write without putting themselves in a very un- 
comfortable posture. 

* A. C. Flagg, Superintendent of Common Schools, N. Y. 
t As a substitute for this, The Motional Spelling- Book, by Mr. Emerton, recent- 
ly published at Boston, may bestrongJy recommended fox adaption* 

3» 
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The location of school-houses is often governed bj a 
regard to the centre of the district, without regard to any 
thing else. We often observe them built on some emi- 
nence where the bleak winds of winter have no obstruc- 
tion, and where there is no screen from the intense heat 
of summer ; whan at the same time some inviting grove is 
near, of which such advantage might have been taken as 
to have prevented both wind and heat from causing any 
annoyance. There are but few districts where some con- 
, venient place might not be found for the site of the school- 
house, which would promote the comfort of the scholars in 
both seasons of the year. 

The health and convenience of the scholars should be 
regarded as very important objects in the construction and 
location of school-houses, and it is just to attribute a part 
of the failure in the usefulness of schools, to the negli- 
gence in these particulars, manifested by many districts. 



lecture in. 



Having adverted in the preceding lecture, to certain 
existing evils, unfriendly to the character and usefulness 
of common schools, I shall, «in this, call your attention to 
the requisite qualifications of an instructer. The subject 
is one of high importance. It is not every one of those, 
even, who possess the requisite literary attainments, who 
is qualified to assume the direction of a school. Many 
entirely fail of usefulness, though possessed of highly cul- 
tivated minds. Other ingredients enter into the compo- 
sition of a good schoolmaster. Among these common 
I sense is the first. This is a qualification exceedingly im- 
portant, as in teaching school one has constant occasion 
for its exercise. Many, by no means deficient in intellect, 
are not persons of common sense. I mean by the term, 
that faculty by which things are seen as they are. It im- 
plies judgment and discrimination, and a proper sense of 
propriety in regard to the common affairs of life. It leads 
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us to form judicious plans of action, and to be governed 
by our circumstances, in such a way as men in general 
will approve. It is the exercise of reason, uninfluenced 
by passion or prejudice. It is in man nearly what instinct 
is in brutes. It is very different from. genius or talent, as 
they are commonly defined, but is better than either. It 
never blazes forth with the splendour of noon, but shines 
with a constant and useful light. 

2. Uniformity of temper is another important trait in the 
character of an instructor. Where this is wanting, it is 
hardly possible to govern or to teach with success. He, 
whose temper is constantly varying, can never be uniform 
in his estimation of things around him. Objects change 
in their appearance as passions change. What appears 
right in any given hour may seem wrong in the next. 
What appears desirable to-day, may be beheld with aver- 
sion to-morrow. An uneven temper, in any situation of 
life, subjects one to many inconveniences. But when 
placed in a situation where his every action is observed, 
and where his authority must be in constant exercise, the 
man who labours under this malady is especially unfor- 
tunate. It is impossible for him to gain and preserve re- 
spect among his pupils. No -one who comes under the 
rule of a person of uneven temper, can know what to ex* 
pect or how to act. % 

3. A capacity to understand and discriminate character^ 
is highly important to him who engages in school-keeping. 
The dispositions of children arc so various, the treatment 
and government of parents so dissimilar, that the most 
diversified modes of governing and teaching need to be- 
employed. The instructer who is not able to discriminate, 
but considers all alike,' and treats all alike, does injury 
to many. The least expression of disapprobation to one, 
is often more than the severest reproof to another ; a word 
of encouragement will be sufficient to excite attention in 
some, while another will require to be urged, by every 
motive that can be placed before him. All the varying 
shades of disposition and capacity should be quickly learn- 
ed by the instructer, that he may benefit all and do in- 
justice to none. Without this, well meant efforts may 
prove hurtful, because ill-directed, and the desired object 
may be defeated, by the very means used to obtain it. 
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4. It is desirable that teachers should possess much 
decision of character. In every situation of life this trait 
is important, but in none more so than in that of which I 
am treating. The little world, by which he is surround- 
ed, is the miniature of the older community. Children 
have their aversions and partialities, their hopes and fears, 
their plans, schemes, propensities and desires. These 
are often in collision with each other, and not un frequent- 
ly in collision with the laws of the school, and in opposi- ' 
tion to their own best interest. Amidst all these, the in- 
structer should be able to pursue a uniform course. He 
ought not to be easily swayed from what he considers right. 
If he be easily led from his purpose, or induced to vary 
from established rules, his school must become a scene of 
disorder. Without decision, the teacher loses the confi- 
dence and respect of his pupils. I would not say, that, if 
convinced of having committed an error, or of having 

Siven'a wrong judgment, you should persist in the wrong, 
tut I would say, that it should be known as one of your 
first principles in school-keeping, that what is required 
must be complied with in every case, unless cause can be 
shown why the rule ought, in a given instance, to be dis- 
pensed with. There should then be a frank confessions of 
error. 4 In at word, without decision of purpose in a teach- 
er, hiSgSchoiars can never be brought under that disci- 
pline, which is requisite for his own ease and convenience, 
or for their improvement in knowledge. 

5. A schoolmaster ought to be affectionate. The hu- 
man heart is so constituted, that it cannot resist the influ- 
ence of kindness. When affectionate intercourse is the 
offspring of those kind feelings which arise from true be-' 
nevolence, it will have an influence on all around. It 
leads to ease in behaviour, and genuine politeness of man- 
ners. It is especially desirable in those who are surround- 
ed by the young. Affectionate parents usually see their 
children exhibit similar feelings. . Instructers, who culti- 
vate this state of temper, will generally excite the same in 
their scholars. No object is more important than to gain 
the love and good will of those we are to teach. In no 
way is this more easily accomplished than by a kind in- 
terest manifested in* their welfare ; an interest which is 
exhibited by actions as well as words. This cannot fail 
of being attended with desirable results. 
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6. A just moral discernment, is of pre-eminent impor- 
tance in the character of an instructed Unless governed 
by a consideration of his moral obligation, he is but poor- 
ly qualified to discharge the duties which devolve upon 
him, when placed at the head of a school. He is himself 
a moral agent, and accountable to himself, to his employ- 
ers, to his country and to his God, for the faithful dis- 
charge of duty. If he have no moral sensibility, no fear of 
disobeying the laws of God, no regard for the institutions 
of our holy religion, how can he be expected to lead his 
pupils in the way that they should go? The cultivation 
of virtuous propensities is more important to children than 
even their intellectual culture. The virtuous man, though 
illiterate, will be happy, while the learned, if vicious, must 
be miserable in proportion to his attainments. The remark 
of the ancient philosopher, that " boys ought to be taught 
that which they will most need to practise when they come 
to be men," is most true. To cultivate virtuous habits, and 
awaken virtuous principles ; — to excite a sense of duty to 
God, and of dependence on Him, should be the first ob- 
jects of the teacher. If he permit his scholars to indulge 
in vicious habits — if he regard nothing as sin, but that 
which is a transgression of the laws of the school, if he 
suffer lying, profaneness, or other crimes, to pass unnotic- 
ed and unpunished, he is doing an injury for which he 
can in no way make amends. An instructer without 
moral feeling, not only brings ruin to the children placed 
under his care, but does injury to their parents, to the 
neighbourhood, to the town, and, doubtless, to other gene- 
rations. The moral character of instructers should be 
considered a subject of very high importance ; and let 
every one, who knows himself to be immoral, renounce at 
once the thought of such an employment, while he con- 
tinues to disregard the laws of God, and the happine^ of 
his fellow men. Genuine piety is highly desirable in every 
one entrusted with the care and instruction of the young ; 
but morality, at least, should be required, in every candi- 
date for that important trust. 

7. Passing over many topics connected with those al- 
ready mentioned, I shall now remark on the necessary 
literary qualifications of a schoolmaster. It will at once 
be apparent that no one is qualified for this business, who 
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has not a thorough knowledge of the branches required 
to be taught in common schools. These are Reading, 
Writings Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, and in some 
cases, the History of the United States. All these, branch- 
es- are necessary, to enable individuals to«perform the 
common business and common duties of life. The three 
first are requisite in writing a letter on business or to a 
friend. The fourth is required in the business transac- 
tions of every day. The two last are necessary to enable 
every one to understand what he reads in the common 
newspapers, or in almost every book which comes within 
his reach. Of each of these branches, the instructer 
should certainly have a thorough knowledge; for he 
ought to have a full knowledge of what he is to teach. 
As he is to lay the foundation of an education, he should 
be well acquainted with the first principles of science. 
Of the letters of the alphabet such disposition is made* 
as to produce an immense number of words, to each 
of which a distinct meaning is given. "The nature 
and power of letters, and just method of spelling words," 
should be very distinctly understood. If there be defect 
in knowledge here, there must be a defect in teaching. 
A man cannot be expected to teach that which he does 
not know himself. Among all the defects I have witness- 
ed in the literary qualification of instructers, the most 
common, by far the most common,, have been here. 
Among a great number, both of males and females, I 
have found very few who possessed the requisite know- 
ledge of the nature and power of letters, and rules of 
spelling. The defect originates in the fact, that these 
subjects are neglected after childhood, and much that is 
learned then is subsequently forgotten. Teachers, after- 
wards, especially of academies, presume that these sub- 
jects are familiar, and seldom make the inquiry of such as 
are qualifying themselves to teach, whether they have 
sufficient knowledge on these points. As a considerable 
part of every school is composed of those who are learning 
to spell and read, much importance is attached to the re- 
quisite qualifications of the teacher, to lay a proper foun- 
dation for subsequent attainments. 

Every one who teaches school ought to be eminently a 
good reader. The habit of reading, early formed, often 
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continues through life. It is not to he expected that a 
child will learn to read with correctness and ease, without 
being well taught. Nor can it be expected that one will 
teach well, who does not himself know how to read with 
propriety. Hardly any thing is more difficult than to cor- 
rect a bad habit of reading, especially where it has been 
continued for several years. 

The* value of the art of reading well, is discussed by 
Dr. Porter, in his Analysis of Delivery. He remarks 
that "in this country, where literary institutiQns of every 
kind are springing up, and where the advantages of edu- 
cation are open to all, no one is qualified to hold a respec- 
table rank, in well-bred society, who is unable to read, in 
an interesting .manner, the works of others. They who 
regard this exercise as a polite accomplishment, merely, 
forget to how many purposes of business, of rational enter- 
tainment and religious duty, the talent may be applied. 
Of the multitudes who are not called to speak in public, 
including the whole of one sex, and all but a few com- 
paratively of the other, there is no one to whom the art 
of reading in a graceful and impressive manner may not be 
of great value." To the teacher of children, this is an 
acquirement of very great importance; and ho one is 
qualified to engage in teaching, till he is able to read well. 

A thorough knowledge of Arithmetic is also indispensa- 
ble to the schoolmaster. I do not mean that smattering 
of the science, which so often passes for a knowledge of it ; 
but a thorough acquaintance with its principles. To be 
able, by the aid of rules and manuscripts,, to solve the 
question given, is very far from being the knowledge ne- 
cessary. No one is properly qualified in this branch of 
science, until able, from his own knowledge of its princi- 
ples, to originate rules, even if they were not given in his 
book. He should be able to tell the " why and where- 
fore" in every operation, else he is not prepared to teach. 
The pupil will derive but little practical benefit from the 
study, and every process will be mechanical. As this 
science is necessary in every condition of life, as it is to 
be used almost every day in our lives, great importance 
should be attached to the mode of teaching it. Mr. Park- 
hurst justly remarks, " It is the practical utility of any 
branch of knowledge that gives it its chief value. The 
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difference between, the practical utility of the various 
branches of knowledge is very great." A knowledge of 
the nature, power and combination of numbers, whether 
we regard .its effect as important to mental discipline, or 
its use in the business of life, must be considered among 
the most important acquirements.* 

The instructer is expected to teach Geography ; and 
of course he ought to understand it well himself. * This 
science is very interesting and useful, and is studied in 
nearly all the primary schools. The treatises on the sub- 
ject, which* have been written within a few years, have 
done something to. facilitate the study, and lighten the la- 
bour of the teacher ; but no book can supply the place of 
the living instructer. He ought to be able, to make the 
study more practical than it is possible for any book to make 
it, however well written. The scholar may learn many 
interesting facts in this science, without the aid of any 
instructer ; but this will not render it proper, for one to 
attempt to teach, without a thorough and connected view 
of the whole science, and without being able to explain 
what is doubtful, and illustrate what is obscure. 

English Grammar is made a study in all our district 
schools, and .is a very important branch of knowledge. It 
is that which teaches how to speak and write, correctly. 
If it be an object, then, to be intelligible in conversation 
and writing, it is certainly important to be well versed in 
this science. But I am obliged, here to remark, that it 
has appeared to me, many have overlooked the proper 
definition of grammar, and while professedly attending to 
it, have neglected nearly every thing but syntax. To 
learn to apply the common rules of syntax, to the written 
language, which we find in some book, is what is com- 
monly regarded as learning grammar. 

But this has certainly little claim to be called the study 
of grammar, which should always be explained as the 
study of language. There are several things, besides 
mere syntax, which are important. One may have ability 

* Several valuable treatises on tins subject are • now before the public. One of 
the most useful I consider to be Smith's Mental and Practical Arithmetic. I can- 
not better express ray opinion of the merits of this work, than in the use of the 
words of the Editor of the Journal of Education, who says, l, it has been compiled, 
as all books for school use ought to be compiled, from the results of actual experi- 
ment in the school room. It is entirely a practical work, combining the merits of 
Colburn's system with copious practice on the slate/' 
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to pafse the words in a sentence,— may be able to apply 
rules, rather by habit than otherwise, and yet kn«w but 
Tery little of language. As in arithmetic, so here, the 
teacher who is properly qualified, should be able to origi- 
nate rules, and to illustrate those principles on which they 
are founded. If he is not able to explain the propriety of 
the division of language into parts of speech, — if, he is 
not able to exhibit the reason of the means applied, and 
the divisions which are made, he is not able to benefit 
those materially, whom he is to instruct. The great de- 
ficiency, which lias been observed in the qualifications of 
many in this branch, makes it proper to dwell longer 
upon it. Owing to this, many scholars have imbibed so 
strong prejudices against the study as to engage in it with 
great reluctancy, or neglect it entirely, after having de- 
voted some time to it. Hardly any thing is more com- 
mon than to hear it denominated a dry study, while it is a 
fact, that if properly taught, scarcely any study is calculated 
to. excite more interest. Instructers should be well ac- 
quainted with their own language, in order to inspire a 
love for the study of it, in their pupils.* 

A requisition, I believe, recently made in some of the 
states, is, that the civil and political history of the United 
States should be made a branch of study in common 
schools. This is certainly very just. Every citizen of a 
republic, has a deep interest in knowing the history of 
the country that he calls his own. He ought to know, 
by what means its civil and religious institutions have 
been established. He ought to be familiar with the ob- 
stacles which his fathers met and overcome, in achieving 
the blessings of civil and religious freedom which he en- 
joys. The names of his benefactors ought to be indelibly 
engraved on his memory. Love of country may thus be' 
inspired. A knowledge of many facts in our country's 
history must be very limited, after its most interesting 
times shall have gone by, unless the history of these great 
events is taught in our primary schools. Very soon all 
the hoary headed patriots who lived and acted in those 

* For the nse of the younger classes in this subject, io our common schools, I 
would recommend the Elements of English Grammar, by JHir. Frost, one of the 
Masters in the Boston public schools. Its plan is after Murray, but his definitions 
and language are simplified as far as the nature of the subject will adrriit, to meet the 
understanding of children. It also embraces more copious examples and exercises 
ia Parsing, than is usual in elementary treatises. 

4 
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" times that tried men's souls," will have passed away. 
Instructers, therefore, should be qualified to teach history, 
and to interest their scholars in it. This they cannot do 
without a knowledge of it themselves. 

History is the " school of politicks," and in a govern- 
ment like ours, it is necessary that every freeman should 
in some sense be a politician.* 

With a knowledge of the above subjects, the teacher 
may be enabled to answer the letter of the law. But it 
seems plain to me, that some other branches are requisite 
in order that he may "be properly qualified, to engage in 
directing the studies and disciplining the minds of the 
young, Among these I shall mention Intellectual Arith- 
metic, the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
state in which he lives,t Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Moral Philosophy. By attention to intel- 
lectual arithmetick, he will gain a habit of originating 
rules, by which he will be able to explain the reasons of 
the operations in written arithmetic, and exhibit to his 
pupils the process by which an answer is obtained. 

He should be familiar with the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, because, it is necessary frequently to refer the 
young to the bill of rights, by which their privileges are se- 
cured. The earlier children are made acquainted with 
this, the more likely will they be to respect the law, 
and yield a cheerful obedience to it. It is important, 
that every child should be told something of the constitu- 
tion of his own state. The instructer should be acquaint- 
ed with it, in order to call the attention of his youthful 
charge to those subjects in which they have a common 
interest. If Hannibal was old enough at seven years of 
age " to take an oath that he would never be at peace 
with the Romans," our children, at school, are old enough 
to have their attention turned to the principles of the go- 
vernment which they are to support. { 

* I know of no School History of the United States which may be considered 
perfect ; but the one rooit deserving of recommendation is probably Goodrich's, \ 
especially since the appearance of Mr. Emerson's Appendix and book of Questions 
adapted to this work. 

I would here mention a little work which has just made its appearance, entitled, 
* 4 Historical and Descriptive Lessons," embracing sketches of the History, 
Character arid'Costumes of all Nations, which promises to be a useful companion 
in the study of Geography. The work is published at Brattleboro'. 

t On the subject of Chemistry, Webster's Elements may be recommended* 

% I winh some one in every State would follow the example of Mr* Jones of Mas- 
sachusetts, who has published an edition of the Constitutions of the United States 
and of Massachusetts, divided into paragraphs, with questions for exercise. 
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Rhetoric, is a subject with which the instructer ought 
to be acquainted, because he ought to assist his scholars 
in arranging their thoughts into sentences, and com mi t- 
iug them to paper. The older scholars in all our schools 
should be instructed in letter-writing and composition. To 
be able to write a letter, or to express one's thoughts on 
any subject, that may claim attention, is highly important. 
It is what every one will, more or less frequently have oc- 
casion to do. If some attention be not given to the sub- 
ject in school, there will be mortification and regret in 
after life. Our children ought to be taught that at school, 
which they will most need in the common business and du- 
ties of manhood. A knowledge of Rhetoric is necessary to 
the teacher, to enable hitn to correct the compositions of 
his scholars, and to give them such rules for the arrangement 
of sentences, as may be a guide to them in their efforts. 
* Some acquaintance with Natural Philosophy and the 
•first principles of Chemistry, will enable the instructer to 
explain to his pupils, many facts which will rouse their 
curiosity and excite a thirst for more knowledge on 
these interesting subjects. Many facts are frequently 
observed by young^children, the reason of which they 
are not able to understand, but which they have ca- 
pacity to comprehend, if a familiar illustration were given. 
Those appearances, frequently, which excite no attention 
on account of their commonness, would awaken very high 
interest, if explained in a familiar manner. Such are the 
turning of a wheel, the power of a wedge, or screw, the 
freezing of water — the formation of clouds, rain, and 
snow — the transmission of sound, &c. &c. What the 
young most need, is to learn to think and to investigate. 
Whatever serves to fix a habit of reflection is of incalcu- 
lable importance. By some simple illustration the atten- 
tion of the child may often become interested, and a train 
of thoughts excited, not less important to himself, than 
that sublime theory suggested to the mind of Newton by 
the fall of an apple. The instructer has many opportuni- 
ties to direct the attention of his scholars to first princi- 
ples of natural science, without diverting it from other 
subjects of study. He should certainly then have that 
knowledge of these branches which will enable him thus 
to impart instruction and delight 

I mentioned moral philosophy, as one of the branches 
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with which an instructer should be familiar. I am well 
aware that this study is much neglected. But, that it has 
been neglected, heretofore, is no reaeon why it should be 
neglected still. If man were guided by instinct alone, to 
the attainment of his best good, the subject would be un- 
important. Every one knows he may fail of this, either 
by inaction, or by ill directed effort. " He finds himself- 
led astray by his passions, and he looks in vain for a safe 
guide, to the example of others. It is then the dictate of 
wisdom, to inquire by what means these wayward propen* 
sities may be subdued, and the feet be guided in the paths 
of peace. Happy are they who are led to make this in- 
quiry in their early years. Happier are they, whom the 
hand of instruction, before they are able to make the in- 
quiry for themselves, has been guiding in the path of 
knowledge and virtue.*'* This is the appropriate work 
of the parent and the primary school teacher. But alas, 
how many parents wholly neglect it ! Hence a greater 
responsibility devolves on the teacher. *' Moral philoso- 
phy," says Dr. Paley, " is that science which teaches 
men their duty, and the reasons of it. n This then is the 
knowledge " which the young most need, and which the 
friendly instructer should sedulously impart." It is this 
which " tends to recall us from low pursuits — to fix our 
affections on better objects — to form us to such a charac- 
ter, and direct us to such a course of conduct, as will se- 
cure the divine approbation, and be most promotive of our 
own happiness, and that of the community of which we 
are members. It teaches a knowledge of ourselves, of 
human nature in general, of our Creator, and of the rela- 
tions we sustain to him, and to our fellow creatures." Can 
any one, then, be properly qualified to train the infant 
mind, who has not some acquaintance with this science ? 
The instructer ought to gain all the knowledge he can 
of the nature of his business, in order to be qualified to 
commence his important labours. On this subject I shall, 
however, remark in another place. I have only to add, 
in conclusion of this lecture, that I have not placed the 
qualifications necessary for the schoolmaster, any higher 
than is requisite, in order to make it safe to trust him with 
the care of young immortals, who are forming characters 
for this world and the next. 

* Paikhunt. 
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LECTURE IV. 



To the subjects mentioned in the preceding Lecture, 
you have given attention, and have been, I trust, led to 
make the inquiry whether you possess the requisite quali- 
fications for the important business to which you have 
turned your attention. I shall now proceed to give you 
some general directions, which I consider important to 
your success and usefulness. You will expect me to use 
great plainness, for the subject requires it. 

The first direction which I wish to give is the follow- 
ing '.—Endeavour to become acquainted with the nature of 
your employment. 

This is important to your personal enjoyment. We 
cannot be happy, when we do not know what to do or how 
to act. To engage in a business of which you have no 
adequate idea, must, therefore, subject you to much un- 
happiness. The situation of an instructer is very respon- 
sible. It is exceedingly important that you should be ac- 
quainted with the nature and amount of this responsibility, 
and of the duties which will devolve on you when placed 
at the head of a school. Without some knowledge of the 
duties you have to perform, the perplexities and difficulties 
that may arise, and the constant care that must press upon 
you, you cannot but experience much inquietude and un- 
easiness. The very different tempers of those you have 
to teach and govern, and the wide difference of treatment 
they have received from their parents at home, will give 
you much trouble, if you awake to the reality of your situ- 
ation only when a mountain of care presses upon you. 

Form not expectations that cannot be realized, for dis- 
appointment will not only make you unhappy at the time, 
but will unfit you for the duties of the moment. The 
nature of your business should, as much as possible, be 
learned beforehand. This is dictated by reason, and ex- 
perience certainly confirms it. No one engages in any 
department of manual labour, till he has gained some 
knowledge of its details* No one commences a journey, 

4* 
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till he has learned the direction he is to go, and the pro- 
bable character of the road, and of the people he is to find 
upon the way. No one proposes emigration to a distant 
part of the country, till he has made diligent inquiry as to 
the conveniences and privileges, as well as the privations 
and hardships, which will attend a removal. " Who goeth 
a warfare, till he has counted the cost, or builds a temple, 
till he has considered whether he be able to finish 
it?" The reason is obvious. When we expect hard- 
ship, we are prepared to endure it with patience ; when 
we look for trial, we can meet it with comparative com- 
posure. If I foresee that the journey, I am to take, will 
be attended with extra fatigue, I can bear it without com- 
plaint. If I expect the road 1 am to travel is one of ex- 
ceeding roughness, I can endure its asperities without a 
murmur. 

But if on the other hand, I reckon upon ten miles and 
it proves fifteen ; if I expect a good road, and it proves 
a bad one ; it will appear both longer and worse than it 
really is ; and what I might have borne with composure, 
I ^cannot endure without disquietude and pain. If I ex- 
pect to arrive home in an hour, and it takes two hours, 
the last hour will seem longer than two, ordinarily, for I 
am disappointed, and disappointment makes me unhappy. 
It gives every thing around me an unpleasant aspect. 

In the same way, disappointment in regard to the na- 
ture of your business as schoolmasters, will have an im- 
portant effect on your enjoyment. For, if you form only 
ideal notions — if you expect, in spite of evidence to the 
contrary, that every thing will be " perfectly pleasant" — 
if you suppose the labour to be performed is easy, and 
without any thing to render it difficult and disagreeable, 
you will be entirely unprepared to bear the trials invaria- 
bly attendant upon it. When these trials come, you will 
experience disappointment, which will make you unhappy 
at the time, and of course unfit you for the duties of the 
hour. In a discontented state, you are not prepared to 
proceed with that, which, at another time, might be per- 
fectly easy. Nor, in this state, are you prepared to enjoy 
what is pleasant and agreeable. It is generally true, that 
we bear unexpected difficulties with far less composure, 
than when we had expected them, and of course made up 
our minds to bear them. 
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I do not assert, that you can learn any thing perfectly in 
regard to the nature of your employment, without experience. 
It is not possible in this or other callings. The physician, 
attorney, and minister, do not expect it But they still 
use all the means within their reach, to become acquaint- 
ed with the nature of their several professions, as far ad 
nay be, before entering upon them. This is as necessary 
for the teacher as for them. 

Do you inquire, how this can be done ? I would say, 
first, read on this subject whatever has been written, to 
which you can gain access. Several periodical publica- 
tions have devoted more or less attention to it. The Jour- 
nal of Education has thrown much light upon it. The 
School Magazine should be found in the hands of every 
schoolmaster. But there is, it must be acknowledged, a 
great deficiency in works on this subject. 

Again, you may learn something of your business, by 
observing the peculiar natures of children. They are men 
in miniature. Like men they have their prepossessions 
and aversions. Some, that come under your care, have 
been governed at home ; others have not. Some are 
quick of apprehension, others dull. Some will have learn- 
ing, and desire to make all the improvement of which 
they are capable ; others will have no taste for learning, 
and no desire to be improved. Some will be easily go- 
verned; others will require all your wisdom, firmness and 
prudence, to restrain them from what is wrong, and lead 
them in a better course. Some have formed habits of ap- 
plication ; aud others, have been brought up in idleness. 
Some will be too bashful ; others, too bold. Some will 
be benevolent and affectionate ; others, selfish and unso- 
cial. Some will be found very nearly what you desire 
them to be ; others, the opposite in every thing. Such 
are the diversities that will be found in every^ school. 

You may be equally benefited, perhaps, in learning the 
nature of your business, by reflecting on the great variety 
in the character of parents. 

Some will wish you to govern the school, others will 
wish to govern you. One parent wishes you to be 
very strict, another to be very lenient. Some will wish 
you to whip your scholars, others dread nothing ' so 
much as that their favourite children should feel "the rod 
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of correction." Some will wish you to pursue a certain 
mode of teaching, others will be strong advocates for a 
system entirely different. Some will wish you to close 
early, others will fear that you will not keep your hours. 
One man will admonish you to show no partiality, and 
another will solicit very particular attention to his chil- 
dren. Mr. A. is willing to trust the school entirely to 
your management, while Mr. B. is very jealous, lest you 
assume more than your delegated power. Some will be 
very anxious to have the school successful, others will be 
entirely indifferent to the subject. Some will cheerfully 
furnish all the necessary books, while others will think it 
enough to send their children without any, or with such 
as are entirely unfit for use. Some will be ready to lis- 
ten to every complaint of their children, and others will 
teach them to " tell no tales out of school." The wealthy 
may perhaps think their children entitled to more atten- 
tion than those of the poor, and the latter may be ready 
to imagine such a distinction, even if none really exist. 
In this enumeration I have not mentioned a single diffi- 
culty which I have not had personal opportunity to ob- 
serve, and in regard to many of them I have noticed 
the same thing in many different places. This diver- 
sity among children and among parents, renders it very 
necessary for you to reflect much on the manner of se- 
curing that influence with both, which will enable you to 
benefit your scholars in the greatest degree. You must 
be prepared to govern your scholars at school, and may 
often find it necessary to exert nearly as much influence 
with parents as with them. 

You may also learn something of the nature of your 
business, by frequent conversation with teachers. They 
will be able to impart to you the results of their own ex- 
perience. Be not disheartened if they tell you of " strong 
prejudices against every innovation which you may find 
it necessary to make; that, with some, reason is but a 
name, and that every attempt to influence them by it, will . 
be as unsuccessful as that of Canute to rule the sea. 
There is," they will tell you, " an almost universal dis- 
position to believe, that books for study, methods of learn- 
ing and teaching, common when we were young, 
must be as good, at least, as any of the newest in use; 
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that the spirit of inquiry, awakened within a few years 
past, is entirely unknown to the great mass of the people ; 
that most men read but little, and have had no opportu- 
nity to investigate the character of proposed improvements, 
or to witness the results of successful experiments." Lis- 
ten not to such language of your brethren so far as to be 
discouraged, but only for the purpose of knowing the diffi- 
culties in your way, in order that you may rise above 
them. 

After having gained all the knowledge within your 
reach, on the subjects already mentioned, it is of equal 
importance for you to understand the nature of your bu- 
siness, as it regards the mode of teaching. Without this 
you can hardly hope for success. 

Many have appeared to imbibe the sentiment, that the 
' whole business consists in keeping order in the school- 
room, and going through a daily round of recitations in 
reading, spelling and writing, the teacher, meanwhile, 
furnishing copies, making pens, and performing certain 
operations in arithmetic, which the students may not be 
able to perform themselves. But all this has little better 
claim to the name of teaching, Jhan the chatter of the 
magpie has to be dignified with the title of language. 
Such a course may be entirely destitute of intellectual 
exercise; and is like the operation of a machine.* 

Let it be well fixed in your minds, that to teach is to 
communicate ideas. To teach, then, it is indispensable 
that you should be understood. The words of an experi- 
enced teacherf are in point. " Use language that your 
scholars can understand. Let your illustrations be drawn 
from topicks within their knowledge. It is entirely out 
of place in a common elementary school, to use the lan- 
guage of a professor in the University, or to affect the use 
of terms understood only by the more advanced student. 

* A writer in the Journal of Education, No. 10, bat made some remarks on this 
mode of teaching, which are worthy of particular attention. Speaking of a school 
conducted in this manner, he says : u There is something so mechanical in the 
exercises of a school, that I can never contemplate it without disgust Even the 
very books with which our children are furnished, instead of being used as a trea- 
sury of materials for mental exercise, are regarded as so many little machines, by 
which all the requisite operations of the school are performed. And in the use of 
them on the present plan, there is very little, if any, more intellectual exercise than 
among the children in a cotton manufactory* 

t Mr. Rand* Christian Mirror. 
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If you teach children, use the language of children. Let 
it be pure and grammatical ; but you convey no instruc- 
tion, if it be above their comprehension. When you com- 
pare a thing unknown, with another thing equally un- 
known, how can the child be the wiser for it ? In talking 
with your scholars, use their own phraseology, and con- 
descend to their capacities." As I shall have occasion, 
in another lecture, to enlarge on this subject, I shall only 
add here, that you may learn something of the true sys- 
tem of teaching, by recollecting the manner, in which you 
have yourselves obtained ideas. The teacher should put 
himself in the place of the child, and then inquire what 
course, it would be necessary for him to take, to gain a 
knowledge of any subject with which he was not familiar. 

No means within your reach, for learning the nature of 
your business, should be left unemployed. If all which 
are desirable be not accessible, those which are so should 
be Used with the greater fidelity. 

A second direction is, Consider the responsibility of the 
station you are to occupy. 

If in deciding to devote yourselves to the employment 
of teaching, you have been excited by the hope that it 
wili be less arduous than other employments in which you 
have engaged, you have altogether mistaken the nature 
of its duties and cares. The very first day of your trial 
will dissipate the delusion. The sight of a company of 
blooming children and youth, " awed by your presence, 
waiting for your directions, and turning their inquiring 
eyes on you, to guide them in acquiring knowledge and 
forming habits," will tell you at once, in language more 
forcible than any that I can use, that on you devolves an 
arduous task — to you, parents are confiding an important 
trust — to you, your country is assigning a solemn charge. 

The responsibility of your situation may be realized in 
some measure, by considering that these children have 
minds naturally dark, which are to be enlightened. They 
are ignorant of that which they most need to know, and 
must be instructed. They are tender twigs, ready to re- 
ceive any direction that may be given them. They are 
miniature men, who are destined to occupy the places of 
those who are now active on the stage of life. Yes, in 
the little community with which you are surrounded, there 
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may be a Franklin, or a Washington ; or, on the other 
hand, a Robespierre or a Bonaparte, according to the cast 
of character which they derive from your efiqrts. In a 
country like ours, where character is the passport to the 
most important stations in society, and where offices are 
open to every one who shows himself worthy of the confi- 
dence of the people, the responsibility of the teacher is 
even higher, than in those countries where estates and 
offices are hereditary. He who is selected to educate a 
prince, even in the first rudiments of science, considers 
his station as highly responsible. But in a country like 
our own, every instructer should consider his responsi- 
bility equally great. 

Again, you may learn your responsibility by considering 
the influence which you may exert, over your youthful 
charge. 

If you succeed in gaining their love, your influence 
will be greater in some respects than that of parents them- 
selves. It will be in your power, to direct them in almost 
any path you choose. You may lead them to form habits 
of application and industry, or by neglecting them, per- 
mit them to form those of idleness and indifference. You 
may win them either to a love of learning and a respect 
for virtue, or by your negligence and unfaithfulness, you 
may suffer them to become regardless of both. You have 
power to lead them to a 1 cultivation of the social affections, 
to make them kind, benevolent and humane, or, by your 
neglect, they may become the reverse of every thing that 
is lovely, amiable and generous. It will be in your power, 
greatly to assist them in learning to make nice distinc- 
tions in the examination of moral conduct ; and to govern 
their own actions accordingly; or you may, by your 
unfaithfulness, suffer them to contract the habit of pur- 
suing, regardless of consequences, every thing they desire, 
and opposing with temper, every thing that counteracts 
their wishes. You may teach them the duty of yielding sub- 
mission to proper authority, and to equitable law, or by 
suffering them to disregard authority and trample on laws 
with impunity, teach them to oppose all restraint, and 
consider all law as unnecessary and oppressive. You 
may do something towards leading them to cultivate that 
public spirit, which is so essential to the well being of a 
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free country, or you may train them in those habits of 
selfishness, which will unfit them to be citizens of a re- 
public. 

If the consequences of your influence over them were 
to cease in this world, your responsibility would be less, 
far less, than it actually is. But, no. Revelation assures 
us, that our future condition will be decided by the cha- 
racter formed in this world, — that man will be rewarded 
in the world to come, according to the deeds done in this. 
The formation of character is not then a matter important 
in relation to this life only. The children with whom you 
are to be associated, are all the children of one great 
Creator. They are a part of His extensive kingdom. 
They are the subjects of His government, and are under 
the highest obligation to obey His wise and holy laws. 
He has given them such laws, and made such require- 
ments of them, as are necessary for their happiness. He 
has enjoined upon them to " Remember their Creator in 
the -days of their youth," " to love their neighbors as 
themselves" — and to honour their parents. He has pro- 
hibited profaneness and falsehood. He has enjoined the 
duty of gratitude to the Saviour, and of repentance for 
sin ; and each individual committed to your care is liable 
every day to be summoned away from this world, and to 
render up an account of the " deeds done in the body." 
Nor is it impossible, that the influence you will exert over 
them by your example and instructions, may deeply affect 
them in regard to these solemn considerations. And as 
their happiness, present and eternal, depends on the tem- 
per they exhibit in regard to the character and laws of 
God, your responsibility is indescribably great. If you are 
so happy as to lead them to love Him who has said, " suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not," 
how great the benefit you may confer upon them ! But 
if by your example and instruction you should lead them 
away from the paths of wisdom, how great is the injury ! 
They will be more likely to listen to counsel and advice, 
from a beloved teacher, than from almost any other per- 
son. They will generally be more disposed to regard 
what you say to them on the subject of their moral obli- 
gation, than what is said to them by their parents or their 
minister. This talent which you are permitted to occupy, 
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is one for the improvement of which you are accountable 
to God. And how much does' it increase the interest of 
your calling ! Hence I shpuld be guilty of unfaithfulness 
if I should neglect to direct your attention to your own 
mora] obligation. You, as well as the youths committed 
to your charge, have an account to render to Him who 
gave you your existence. If you are put in possession of 
an influence, which, if properly exerted, may greatly aug- 
ment individual happiness, as well as that of the nation, 
or, on the other hand, if not properly exerted, may, in the 
same ratio, increase the amount of human misery ; fail 
not to ponder well the subject, which is to throw upon you 
so important a responsibility. 



lecture v. 



The next direction which I shall give, is, Endeavour 
to ascertain by what means you are to gain that ascendancy 
over your pupils, which is necessary , in order to confer on 
them the highest degree of benefit. 

You well know that there is a great diversity in the 
influence exerted by different individuals in the same 
circumstances. If you investigate the subject, you will 
find various degrees of influence exerted by clergymen. 
While one man's flock are ready to pluck out their eyes 
and give him, that of another are hardly willing to ren- 
der him that which is his due. Both, however, sustain 
the character of God's ambassadors. If you look at the 
influence of two military commanders,, to the orders of 
the one, you will see the utmost attention paid, while 
to those of the other, very little obedience is shown. 
The same will be observed in two schools. To all that 
is said by one instructer, the highest deference is paid, 
while in another school we witness the reverse. Now 
it is certain that there must be some reason for this 
differenoA In each of these instances, and many more 

5 
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to which I might allude, the same individuals sustain the 
same office or trust. It does not therefore consist in the 
office itself. 

If you look back to the characters of the different in- 
structed, under whom you were placed, you will probably 
find that to some of them you listened with great defer- 
ence, that you were anxious to please them and desirous 
of gaining their good opinion, while to the esteem of 
others, you were indifforent, and regardless whether you 
gained their good will or not. To meet with some of them 
now, affords you pleasure, while to meet with others is a 
source of no satisfaction. And what is the reason ? You 
will answer, that these different men were of very dif- 
ferent characters ; that they showed very different degrees 
of interest in their business ; that they possessed very 
different qualifications and very unequal shares of solici- 
tude for your welfare. Let me ask, farther, which were 
those traits which pleased you, and which pleased the 
school generally ? Was the master pleasant and oblig- 
ing, or was he morose and ill-humoured ? and with which 
was the school best pleased 1 Was he affable and conde- 
scending, or was he mute and regardless of evesy thing but 
his own ease ? and on which account did you like him ? 
Was he punctual to his time, to his promises and to his 
threats, or regardless of all ? and on which of these ac- 
counts were you willing to be directed by him ? Did he 
appear affectionate and kind in all his intercourse, or did 
he seem to delight in giving you pain and fear ? and with 
which of these traits of character were you better pleased ? 
Did he convince you that he was your friend, and that he 
desired your good, even at the expense of his own ease ? 
or did he act as if he were the friend of no one but him- 
self? Was he ever ready to assist you to the extent of his 
ability, or did he send you away without answering your 
questions or solving your difficulties ? Did he prove to 
you by his whole conduct that he desired to benefit the 
school in the greatest degree of which he was capable, or 
did he appear to regard little else than to obtain the stipu- 
lated reward ? and on which account do you now remem- 
ber him with affection and interest ? 

You are at no loss to decide on these questions. 



Let these questions then, serve as a directory • you, in 



i 
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making the inquiry, how you can secure that degree of con- 
fidence on the part of your scholars, which will enable you 
to benefit them in the degree which you desire. If par- 
ticular directions on the subject are required, I will say, 

First, Endeavour to convince the^cholars that you are 
their friend, — that you are friendly to their improvement, 
and desire their best good. It will not take long to con- 
vince them of this, if you are so in reality ; and if you 
pursue the course with them, which would, with your own 
instructer, have excited this belief in you, in regard to him. 
Remember, however, that merely a declaration of being 
their friend, will be very far from proving you to be such, 
or convincing them of it. You would not have been con- 
vinced by the mere declaration of your instructer, if this 
declaration had not been supported by his conduct. Ex- 
pect not then* that telling your scholars, you are a friend, 
and greatly desire their good, will gain you their confi- 
dence. You must prove it to them by showing a greater 
regard for their welfare than for your own ease. 

Secondly, In order to secure a proper degree of their 
confidence, you must not be hasty. Be not hasty to 
reprove, be not hasty to praise ; be not hasty to promise, 
be not hasty to threaten ; be not hasty to punish, and be 
not hasty to forget a fault. There is somewhere an old 
proverb, " Haste makes waste, and waste brings want." 
Haste in schools in any of the particulars specified, will 
bring want of confidence. Whatever is done in haste is 
seldom done well. In school it must of necessity subject 
you frequently to the mortification of countermanding your 
order, of failing to fulfil your promise, or of exciting the 
belief in the minds of your scholars that you are forgetful. 
It is generally true, that in every situation, the deliberate 
man accomplishes the most ; but, in none is deliberation 
more important, than in him who is to exercise authority 
over a large community. Loss of time is not, however, 
the greatest inconvenience of being hasty in school ; there 
must be loss of confidence on the part of the scholars. 
You are well aware that you place but little confidence in 
any man who bears the character of being hasty, be his 
calling or station what it may. 

Thirdly, If you wish to secure the confidence of your 
school, never allow yourself to speak angrily or unusually 
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loud, and be sure never to fret or scold. All these things 
are disagreeable. And surely you cannot expect to secure 
the confidence of a school, by indulging yourself in those 
habits which make you disagreeable to every one. 

Fourthly, You wijji secure the confidence of the school 
by being punctual in* every thing. Punctuality in busi- 
ness of every kind, gains«confidence. It prevents the loss 
of time, and secures opportunity for every duty. It is no 
where more important, than in schools. Without it, you 
can accomplish but little. If, after due deliberation you 
make a promise, be sure to keep it. If you say that ne- 
glect of duty will be followed by punishineut, be sure to 
inflict it. If you require a child to do this or that, see 
that it is done exactly as you require. To let him go, 
when' he has obeyed you but in part, will be but. little 
better, than not to be obeyed at all. By being punctual in 
fulfilling every promise, you will not be accused of falsi- 
fying your word. Your scholars will not ask a second 
time for any indulgence which you may once have denied 
them. They will know what you mean, when you say 
yes, or no ; and thus, you will have their confidence. 

By observiug these principles, and acting in a manner 
corresponding to them, you will be able to gain that 
ascendancy over your youthful charge, which is necessary 
to enable you to benefit them. You will find it impossible 
to secure their confidence by the opposite course, for it is 
opposed to the principles of our nature. 

The next general direction which I wish to give, is, 
Be willing to devote your whole time, and strive to make 
the most judicious use of it. If you have made no reserve 
of any part of your time, the whole belongs to your em- 
ployers. I know not that there is any thing morally 
wrong in making an agreement to reserve a portion of 
time, to be devoted to your own purposes. But it does 
seem to me manifestly wrong, if rlo such agreement have 
been made with your employers, for you to use any con- 
siderable portion of it for your own private benefit, instead 
of that of the school. This rule ought to be observed, 
whether the school be large or small ; whether your wages 
be high or low. If you have made an engagement, for 
even less than a fair compensation, this apology cannot 
alter your obligation to the children placed under your 
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oare. They are not to be injured, if their parent* have 
misjudged in regard to what ought to be your hire. You 
had your choice whether to engage or not, and if you have 
consented to work for a less compensation that you ought to 
receive, your .obligation is still the same as if you were to 
receive more. If you have engaged to keep the school, 
without having made any reserve, you are under obligation 
to give your pupils all the time which you can render 
useful to them. This direction may seem to you unrea- 
sonable, or impracticable. If so, I have only to ask you 
to examine it attentively, and if you shall then conclude, 
that you cannot bring yourselves to adopt the spirit of it, I 
hope you will renounce the idea of teaching, and choose 
some other business. I do not mean by this, to say that 
you ought not to take the time necessary for exercise and 
rest, and for answering the claims of friendship. This 
would be expected under any engagement whatever. It 
is expected in all other public employments, and it is 
equally proper in yours. 

But you will inquire, how you can spend the whole of 
your time profitably for your school, when you are with 
them ordinarily no more than six hours in a day ? I will 
answer you by giving you some account of my friend 
Benevolus. On commencing his school, his first object 
was to learn the state of improvement, the capacity and 
the disposition of every scholar. His next inquiry was, 
how shall I benefit each scholar, to the utmost of my 
power ? This inquiry was continued with him, during the 
whole time he was with them, and excited him to constant 
effort to do them good. The copy books of the school 
were all carried to 'his room, and his first work in the 
morning was to prepare them for writing during the day. 
He ruled them himself, and wrote out all the copies. This 
occupied his time, till it was necessary to repair to the 
school room, which he did half an hour before the time of 
opening school, in order that he might be assured that a 
fire had been properly made, and the house suitably pre- 
pared for the scholars when they should arrive. When 
the morning exercises were finished, he retired to his 
boarding house, or to some house nearer, as might be 
most convenient Two or three of his scholars were ex- 
pected to hand in letters m compositions each day, in their 
5» 
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tarn ^and the intermission of the regular exercises wa? 
devoted to correcting them, and suggesting such improve* 
ments as might be beneficial to the writers. After the hour 
of dismissal had arrived, he secured the fire, and left the 
house. In the evening he met a class or more as might 
be convenient, and devoted his attention usually to a 
single branch. One evening he requested a meeting of his 
scholars in arithmetic ; the next, he assembled his gramma- 
rians, especially those who were beginners. The third eve- 
ning of the week was devoted to a class in geography ; the 
fourth to a class in reading, and the fifth to spelling. If, 
at any time, it -was not convenient for a class to meet, or 
for him to have an evening school, his time was occupied 
with the children of the family where he boarded, or those 
of some other family, or in preparing some illustration to 
be used in the school the next day. Thus Benevolus 
found enough to do duriug the whole day. He was never 
out of employment. Seeing him so much engaged for 
them, the scholars became as much engaged for them- 
selves. Parents also became awake to the interest of the 
school, and used every effort to produce an early and a 
constant attendance of their children. Benevolus taught 
not only in a single district, but successively in several, and 
in different states, and the same means were used by him 
and the same results were experienced. He found but 
very few who did not become greatly interested in their 
studies. The spirit of the instructer seemed to be infused 
into the whole school, and parents were commonly for- 
ward to acknowledge that the school made more than 
double the progress it had usually made before. It seemed 
to my friend a thing highly ridiculous to hear a school- 
master say he could not find enough to occupy all .his 
time, when he was surrounded with twenty young per- 
sons x)f various ages. 

If then it be true that double the usual improvement 
might be made in district schools generally, (I speak of 
schools in the country and not of those in cities and 
large towns,) the subject is one of no ordinary import 
tance. Let me ask you then to reflect on it a moment 
longer. Suppose the number of scholars in a school 
to amount to forty. The time, board, wear of apparel 
and use of books, cannot be estimated at less for each 
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than $1,50 a week. The wages and board mi the 
master will at least amount to six dollars a week, and 
probably more, if we include the expense of fuel for the 
school. The school then costs sixty-six dollars a week, 
or two hundred and sixty-four dollars a month. If there 
are six such schools in a town, the expense of them is 
fifteen hundred and eighty-four dollars a month. Suppose 
each school is to continue two and a half months, the cost 
to the town is three thousand nine hundred and sixty dol- 
lars, for a single season. Now if there is but half the 
improvement made, that might be made, we cannot con-' 
sider the actual loss as less than half this sum. 

If any, after looking at'the subject in this light, are un- 
willing to devote their whole time to the work, I would 

s again make the request, that they would turn their atten- 
tion to some other employment, and not occasion so great 
a loss to the community. Leave the work to those who 
will enter upon it with greater spirit, and who are willing 
to spare no pains. 

I have been led to the direction last given from having 
the conviction forced upon me, that many who have 
offered their services as teachers, have had no higher 
motives in so doing, than the attainment of a pecuniary 
reward. But, while I am firm in the belief that " the 
labourer is worthy of his hire," and while I am as firmly 
of the opinion that the ordinary compensation is ldwer 
than it ought to be, I cannot conceive that any one 
ought to engage in this highly responsible business, merely 
for the purpose of compensation. In business less respon- 
sible, it may be justifiable to make that the first object. 
But where an influence so important is to be exerted — 
an influence that will probably affect the character and 

• bappiness of many, during the rest of their lives ; it does 
seem to me that patriotism^ to say nothing of higher 
inducements, requires that the first object of a teacher 
should be to do good, and that those only should engage 
in teaching, who are willing to devote the largest portion 
of their time, that can be rendered beneficial to the school. 
How often is it said in our hearing, " that our school has 
done us no good," that " it has been worse than none"— 
that " the money might as well have been thrown away," 
I will not charge every failure on the instructed It does 
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BOt always belong to him; but I am persuaded, that a 
large majority of the instances of failure in the success of 
schools, is to be attributed to the teacher. Let every 
teacher engage heartily in his work, and devote his whole 
time to his business, and instances where the school does 
more hurt than good, will be very rare. 



LECTURE VI. 



The preceding Lectures, have regarded subjects, which 
ought to claim your attention previous to entering the 
school-room. This, and several following, will relate to 
your more immediate duties as teachers. The next direc- 
tion therefore is, Govern your school. This is a direction 
of great importance. Unless you govern those placed 
under your care, all your other exertions will be nearly or 
quite in vain. , 

11 Order is Heaven's first law." 

Without. subordination on the part of your scholars, 
without good government on your own, you may as well 
expect the course of nature to change, as that your school 
will make any considerable progress. In order to be 
able to govern your pupils, remember you must govern 
yourselves. If the instructer have little command over 
his own feelings, if he be angry at one time, fretful at 
another, easily excited to laughter at another — he cannot 
exhibit that firmness of purpose which always commands* 
respect. " Correction administered in anger has no effect 
to humble or reclaim the offender." It shows even to a 
child that he who administers it, is guilty of a fault as 
great as his own. Temptations to excitement will un- 
doubtedly occur. A scholar may be impudent ; — from his 
ignorance of good manners, or in a sudden gust of passion, 
he may, perhaps, grossly insult you. Hardly any thing is 
more apt to call forth anger, than an insult from an infe- 
rior. But still the indulgence of anger is yery unwise. If 
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a pupil commit a fault he ought certainly to be called 
to account ; but if the teacher, by an unmanly indul- 
gence of passion descend to the level of the child, he 
' cannot expect to benefit him materially by any correction 
ad ministered in such a state of mind. 

There is another particular, in which it is very impor- 
tant you should govern yourselves. Be careful to make 
no contemptuous remarks concerning any of your pupils. 
Such remarks may excite a smile from the rest of the 
school, but it will not be the smile of 'approbation. The 
affections of that pupil, you have lost ; and every effort to 
benefit him by your instructions will do him very little 
good. You may, and will often see things that might 
seem to give occasion for such remarks, but, as your 
design is to benefit your scholars, use a proper method to 
correct the fault, and there let it rest. If the pupil make 
a blunder, he may be reproved calmly for his carelessness, 
but never should he be made the butt of ridicule. 

It is of equal importance that you should govern your- 
selves in regard to such speeches as may hold up families 
to derision. You may see many things, in family man- 
agement to excite a smile, and many things which really 
deserve censure. But such censure does not come well 
from the instructer of their children. To be ridiculed- by 
the schoolmaster will have very little effect to correct im- 
proprieties. If you say any thing at all, let it be simply a 
remark on what has been the mode or what has been the 
opinion of others, and leave the school to draw the infer- 
ence for themselves. I will not blame you for being divert- 
ed, sometimes, at what you may observe in family manage- 
ment. I know well that the eccentricity sometimes 
observable cannot fail to amuse and to vex you. But still, 
keep your reflections to yourself. 

Some of these points may appear of very trifling impor- 
tance to you, but much of your success, in the important 
business of teaching, depends on little things. . 

After having used proper exertions to govern yourselves, 
you will be prepared to govern those placed under your 
care. An important object will have been gained, when 
you have brought .yourselves to feel that to govern the 
school is of primary importance, and that you can and will 
have proper discipline and order. When you have imbibed 
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these feelings, your scholars will read them in your coun- 
tenance, and will expect nothing else. But the moment 
the instructer indulges in the apprehension that he cannot 
govern — that it is impossible for him to have proper order, 
he may just as well tell his feelings to the whole school ; 
the scholars will not be slow to read his thoughts, and 
will if govern themselves accordingly." 

It is not my design to say, that all have an equal ability 
to govern, or that the object is' accomplished when the 
teacher has made the decided resolve to be master*; but I 
wish to be understood to say that no one can exercise a 
proper and uniform authority, any longer than he believes 
he can do so. This is a natural principle. When we 
believe we can obtain a desired object, we try, but when 
we think we cannot, our efforts are feeble. 

The next direction in regard to government is, Consider 
your scholars as reasonable and intelligent beings. As 
such, they will be influenced by motives, when properly 
presented. They may easily be brought to know, that 
they are happier when they do right, than when they 
do wrong. And when the right and the wrong are 
both placed distinctly before them, they will .seldom call 
the wrong object the right, or the reverse. Right and 
wrong may be exhibited to the child of very few years, 
and he may be required to decide which he will pursue. 
This appeal will usually exert a far better influence upon 
him, in leading him to duty, than any that can be effected 
by the infliction of stripes. 

I shall be better understood in what I wish to say on 
. this point, by an example. 

A complaint is made to the instructer, by George 
against John. John is accused of having struck and 
otherwise injured his school-fellow. After ascertaining 
the fact, and finding that the complaint is not without 
foundation, let a course like the following be pursued. 

Instructer. John, I am sorry to find a complaint of this 
kind brought^ against you. You have been so unwise as 
to make yourself unhappy, and to make others unhappy 
also. You may stand up, and answer some questions, 
which I wish to ask you. Is it right for one scholar to 
beat oV abuse another 1 

John. No, sir. 
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Inst. Do you think that the school could make any 
good progress in study, if all the scholars should treat each 
other, as you have treated George ? 

John. I think not. 

Inst. Would you be willing that one of the larger boys 
should beat you, or otherwise abuse you ? • 

John. No, sir. • 

Inst. Well, do you think it is right for you to do to 
others, as you are unwilling they should do to you ? 

John. I do not think it is. 

[This answer will, almost invariably, be given. Not 
one child in a thousand would give a different one, where 
the teacher commences with him in a deliberate and gen- 
tle manner. Conscience tells him he has done wrong, 
and he must be uncommonly hardened, to say that he has 
done right. If he,be inclined to excuse himself, because 
George said or did something that displeased him, he should 
be shown that he is accountable for his own conduct, and 
that misbehaviour in another person does not alter the 
nature of his own offence. That the offence of one, does 
not justify a far greater errour in another, maybe shown 
by a reference to any judicial proceeding.] 

Inst. When one scholar injures another, ought he to 
make any satisfaction for it ? 

John. I suppose he ought 

Inst. Well, do you think that you ought to make' any 
satisfaction to George ? 

John. I don't know but I ought. 

Inst. I wish you to give me a definite answer. Is it 
right or is it wrong for you to make satisfaction ? 

John. It is right. * * 

Inst. Are you willing to do right when you know what 
is right ? .-; 

John. [After some hesitation,] Yes, sir. 

List. You are willing then to go to George and make 
satisfaction ? 

[Here he will probably hesitate again, out after repeat- 
ing the question several times, he will probably say that 
he is. In pursuing a mode similar to this, a great many 
times, I have scarcely found an instance where the cul- 
prit has not said he was willing to make satisfaction to 
the injured party. He may then be sent to George, to 
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ask what satisfaction he shall make. George will probably 
say, " ask forgiveness," or something similar. If such a 
course appear reasonable, he should be required to do so, 
and then to return to the master.] 

Inst. You have done what is right, in regard to George, 
but that dres not make satisfaction to others who have 
been injnred. You have set a very bad example, — have 
broken the rules of the school, and have caused the 
loss of time, which might have been improved in gaining 
knowledge. Is it not right, therefore, that I should have 
satisfaction in behalf of the school? 

John. I suppose it is. 

Inst. Yes, it is right that every offence should be suit* 
ably atoned for. And this must be complied with in your 
case. I have not, however, reflected on the subject suffi- 
ciently, and shall defer it till two o'clock tomorrow, and 
shall attend to it precisely at the time I have appointed. 
I hope you will yourself reflect much on the subject, and 
be able to tell me what is right for me to require. 

It has ever appeared to me, that punishment, if it 
become necessary in any case, should be deferred for a 
season. But precisely at the time set, it should be attended 
to. By deferring the sentence, as in the case above-men- 
tioned, the pupil has opportunity to reflect. He is induced 
to reflect on the nature of his offence, that be may form 
an idea of the punishment he shall probably receive. 
Such reflection will be of more service to him, than any 
severity whatever. Indeed, I have seldom been obliged 
to call a scholar to account more than once, where I 
have pursued the course here recommended. 

I will suppose another case, to illustrate the direction 
to treat the scholars as moral and intellectual beings. 

Laura comes to the master and wishes to be excused 
from writing a composition, which has been required of 
Aer. 

Instructer. Why do you wish me to excuse you* Laura ? 

Laura. I don't know what to write — I cannot write 
any thing fit to be seen. 

Inst. Well, Laura, we will converse about it. Do you 
wish to be excused from spelling, reading, or writing? 

Lauras No, sir. 
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Inst . Why not from these as well as from writing com- 
position ? 

Laura. They are easy, and besides we could not do 
without them. 

Inst. Could you always read, Laura 2 

Laura. No, sir. 

Inst. How is it that you can read now ? 

Laura. By having learned. 

Inst. How long were you in trying to read, before you 
could read with ease ? 

Laura. I do not know, it was a long time. 

Inst. Did you tell the master that you wished to be 
excused, and that you never could learn, and that you 
could not read in a way fit to be heard ? 

Laura. No, I did not 

Inst. I saw you knitting and sewing the other day: 
could you always knit and sew ? 

Laura. I could not. 

Inst. How then, can you now ? 

Laura. Because I have learned, 

Inst. How did you learn ? 

Laura. JJy trying. 

Inst. Did you tell your mother she must excuse you 
from knitting and sewing, for you di<l not know how ? 

Laura. 1 did not. 

Inst. Why did you not ? 

Laura. I knew if I did not keep trying I could never 
learn, and so I kept on. 

Inst. Do you* think it is necessary to know how to 
write letters, and to express ourselves properly when 
writing ? 

Laura. O yes, sin 

Inst. You expect to have occasion to write letters, do 
you not ? 

Laura. I presume I shall, for I have written to my 
brother and cousin already. 

Inst. Then you think if I should help you to learn to 
write a letter or other piece of composition properly, that 
I should do you a great benefit ? 

Laura. I suppose, sir, you would. 

Inst. Is it right for me to benefit the school as much as 
I can, or only in part 1 
6 
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Laura* I suppose, sir, you ought to help them all you 
can. 

Inst. Ought I to help you as much as I can, in learning 
that which will be a benefit to you ? ' 

Laura. Yes, sir. 

Inst Now I will answer you. You asked if I would 
excuse you from writing ? I will do so, if you think I 
could be justified in neglecting to benefit you all that I 
can. If you can say sincerely, that you believe it is my 
duty to do wrong to the school by indulging them in 
neglecting what they ought to learn, then I will comply 
with your request. 

By a course like the above, the scholar is led to see that 
you act on principle — that you wish the best good of 
those committed to your care. The child whom you treat 
in this way will be led to reflection, and will inquire what 
views the instructer will take on the subject, before he 
concludes to come to you with it. He will consider him- 
self treated as a reasonable being, and will be far more 
likely to govern himself afterward. As far as practicable, 
explain to the school the reason of every thing you do. 
Let them know that you regard their good in all the regu- 
lations you may make. Explain to them the reason why 
you consider one thing right and another wrong, and they 
will understand you, and they will be governed far more 
easily than by the whip and ferule. In no way can you so 
readily conciliate the willing obedience of your scholars 
as by pursuing this course, and in no way can you sooner, 
make them your enemies, than by the opposite. Reason 
should be equally your guide in making laws and in exe- 
cuting them — in granting the requests of your scholars and 
refusing them. First ask yourself, is the request a rea- 
sonable one ? and after using proper means to know, and 
taking time to decide, let the decision be such as duty 
requires. You may not always be able to decide in a mo- 
ment ; if not, take time, remembering that no decision at 
all, is preferable to a wrong one, and while the scholar is 
waiting to Ifnow the opinion you entertain, he will gene- 
rally be led to reflect on the principles by which you will 
be governed, and will commonly be prepared to submit to 
your decision. 
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The next direction on the subject of government is, let 
it be uniform. Many fail on this point. I am willing to 
confess it is very difficult to be so, while the health and 
spirits of most men fluctuate so much as they do. But 
still, uniformity is indispensable. I have seen some men 
very strict one day, and very indulgent the next. I have 
myself been called to account for doing that which at 
some previous time had appeared to please the master. 
To approve to-day, what you punish to-morrow, is cer- 
tainly very bad management. But to something of this, 
every teacher is in a greater or less degree exposed, from 
the different states of temper and spirits in which he finds 
himself. We can bear fatigue at some times better than 
at others. When suffering under a head-ache, a school 
may appear to us very noisy, which at another time would 
appear very still, so different are the states of the nervous 
system at different times. 

Another fault to which this direction has especial refer- 
ence, is one that exists in many schools, where the 
small scholars are strictly governed, while the larger do 
nearly as they please. I have often seen the child of six 
years punished severely for a fault, that was hardly noticed 
when committed by a young man of eighteen. This is 
unreasonable — it is wicked. If there is to be any dif- 
ference in the treatment of the two cases, it should be on 
the other side. But I would still say, govern the large 
and small scholars alike. The elder ones should never be 
suffered to transgress laws which you have made for the 
government of the whole. They will respect you the 
less, for indulging them in what is improper ; and will 
show a growing disregard for your feelings and for your 
authority. 

Do you say the oldest scholars are to govern themselves, 
and that your business is only with the younger ones ? 
Presume not on this. Those who have arrived at years 
of manhood, ought to govern themselves; but they must 
be different from the great mass of youth, not to need 
much restraint. When it becomes necessary to estab- 
lish a rule in the school, see that it is regarded by 
all ; and you will find your task much easier, and will 
gain the confidence of the whole school more, than by the 
opposite course. 
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Another direction oh the subject of school-government 
is, let it always be characterized by firmness. This ie 
connected with the preceding direction, but it means 
more than to govern merely with uniformity. The first 
question to be decided is, whether the rule you have 
established be a reasonable one. In regard to this, great 
care should be taken that you do not misjudge. Your 
rules should not be numerous, and those which are estab- 
lished, should be well understood. When this is done, 
see that all your requisitions are strictly complied with. 
Partial obedience is but little better than disobedience. 
If you direct a scholar to come to you, and he comes 
half way and stops, your command is not complied 
with ; he has not obeyed you. Now, if you dispense 
with your order, after a partial obedience, he must 
either suppose your command an unreasonable one, or 
that you have not resolution to see it fully obeyed. 
The impression on his mind will, in either case, be un- 
happy ; and you had better issue no orders, than command 
and then dispense with a full obedience. Let it be known 
as your established rule, that every reasonable requisition 
must be fully complied with, and you will find it far 
easier to secure implicit obedience, than, in the other case, 
to have a partial regard paid to your orders. If a scholar 
ask of you some indulgence, be sure to examine its pro- 
priety before you say no or yes, to his request. But when 
you have said yes or no, adhere to this one answer. To 
deny the request of a scholar when it is first made, and then 
in a few minutes, grant what he desires, because be con- 
tinues asking, is certainly injudicious. If he give a good 
reason for repeating his request, you may change your 
direction. But the reason ought to be known at first, and 
then the answer given with a reference to it. 

1 have not unfrequently visited schools, where, if a 
scholar asked leave to go out — the answer was instantly 
given, " No; sit down." Within a minute the request was 
repeated— the answer again was c< No." But after the 
question had been repeated half a dozen times, the pa- 
tience of the master seemed to be exhausted, and he re- 
plied, " Yes, yes, I had rather you would go, than to keep 
asking all the time." Now the impression was left on the 
mind of that scholar, that the teacher had less regard to 
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what was right or wrong in the case, than he had to his 
own convenienee. He must have considered his teacher 
as fickle in mind, and therefore his respect t for him must 
have been diminished. 

The schoolmaster, harassed by the many questions" 
asked him during the day, is in danger of forming the 
habit of answering them without consideration, and merely 
to be rid of them. But instead of preventing, this greatly 
adds to his inconvenience. The school ought to be taught, 
that " no means no, and yes means yes, and must means 
must" You pronounce a word to a scholar for him to 
spell, and he says he cannot. You tell him to " try," but 
he still says he cannot spell it. Now if you put it to the 
next, and suffer him to disobey your order, the influence 
is decidedly bad. It is reasonable that he should try, if 
you have ordered him to do so ; and your requirement 
should not be abandoned. Shew a determination to be 
exictly obeyed in every reasonable direction, and let this 
determination be constant, whether the requirement be 
trifling or important. Hardly any thing can have a worse 
effect than to command and not be obeyed — to threaten 
or promise and not to perform — to make laws and not to 
insist on their execution. Disorder and confusion must 
be the consequence. Scholars will very soon learn to 
disregard all that you say — will disbelieve your promises 
and neglect your commands. If you punish disobedience, 
this will excite anger, because you had threatened a pun- 
ishment for the same offence before, but had not inflict- 
ed it. When punishment excites anger only, it does no 
good. I will only add that without firmness of purpose 
in the government of a school, it will be impossible 
to make that school pleasant to the teacher, or profitable 
to the pupil. 
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LECTURE VII. 



The subject of government was commenced in the last 
lecture, and will be continued in this. The next direction 
to which I wish to call your attention is — Let the gov- 
ernment of the school be impartial. In this direction 
I do not wish to imply that you are to exercise the same 
feelings towards every individual in the school. The 
good instructer will love, and he ought to love, the good 
scholar more than the bad. He cannot, and he will not 
feel an equal regard for the obedient and the disobedient— 
for the docile and the perverse. But, notwithstanding this, 
he should be impartial. The law for one should be the 
law for all. Though you cannot love an idle, heedltss, 
unmannerly boy, so much as the affectionate, studious, and 
obedient one, still you should govern them alike. When 
the good scholar commits a fault, if you neglect to call him 
to account for it, and punish a less agreeable scholar for 
a similar offence, the latter will accuse you of injustice, 
and with good cause. For if you have made a law, it is 
for the whole school, and should be regarded by all. 

No complaint is more frequently heard, than that the 
instructer is partial — that he treats one better than another, 
&c. This sometimes proceeds from distrust on the part 
of parents, occasioned sometimes by listening to the tales 
of children, told when they have been punished. Without 
great care on the part of the master, he will be betrayed 
into a greater or less degree of the fault abovenamed, every 
day. There may, indeed, be sometimes a propriety in' 
making a difference in the treatment of the same crime 
under different circumstances. The same law may be 
broken by two persons, and very different degrees of crim- 
inality be attached to each. The man who passes you a 
counterfeit dollar ignorantly, breaks the letter of the law,, 
as much as the knave who passes it knowingly. But the 
first is guilty of no intentional fraud. One scholar may 
transgress a reasonable rule of the school, and may have 
been led to it by the persuasion of those older or better 
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informed than himself; while another is girihy of the same 
offence, without any palliating circumstances. There may 
be a propriety in treating them very differently, and in so 
doing you need not be guilty of partiality. When the cir- 
cumstances are the same, the treatment should be uniform. 

Partiality, if exhibited in your treatment of scholars, 
will deprive you of their confidence. Children are not 
slow to discover it, where it exists, and when they believe 
that one of their number may do wrong and go unpunish- 
ed, while another will be treated with severity for the 
same offence, it is impossible to exert any useful influence 
over them. There is a loss of improvement to them, and 
much inconvenience to the master ; and not only this, but 
he is guilty of doing wrong, and must suffer the reproof of 
his own conscience. 

Finally, in the government of the school, consult not 
only your own convenience and the present welfare of 
the scholars, but pursue such a course as shall produce 
the most lasting results. To do this, the instructer must 
be master in all places and at all hours. It is not enough 
that you govern and restrain them during school hours ; 
but you must regard their conduct, at all other times when 
they are not under the care of their parents. I have some- 
times been acquainted with instructed, who seemed to 
care for the behaviour of their pupils only while they were 
in school. By a proper course the master may as easily 
direct the amusement and play of his scholars, as their 
studies, and it is hardly less important that he should do 
so. For this purpose, he ought to show an interest in 
their sports, and a willingness that they should amuse 
themselves during the usual intermissions of study. The 
difference between different kinds of exercise or amuse- 
ment should be carefully pointed out, and such as may be 
injurious should be prohibited. Such as may corrupt the 
morals or the taste, and such as have a tendency to injure 
the health or limbs, should be discountenanced. In gene- 
ral, such exercises as tend to excite jealousies and hatred, 
or to interest the mind so much as to divert it from books* 
and study, together with all the games of hazard and 
chance, are prejudicial, and should be forbidden. The 
tendency of all such, is bad. Many of them prevent pro- 
gress in study, and all of them are injurious, to the morals. 
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of the scholars. In those districts, where the male and 
female members continue at the school-room, during 
intermission, the subject of proper exercise requires much 
more attention, than in villages where they return to their 
parents. Every exercise that is immodest or unbecoming 
should be prohibited, and whatever would give offence 
to delicate minds, of either sex, cannot be approved. 

In order to be able to exercise a full and judicious con- 
trol, it will be very important that the school should know 
what you approve and what you disapprove, anil the rea- 
sons on which your opinion is founded. Exercise or play, 
proper in one school, may be impracticable or inexpedient 
in another. There may be circumstances that will have 
a very important influence in directing your recommen- 
dation of exercise. It should be your object to examine 
what may be attended with the fewest evils and the great- 
est good. 

There is another point on which I wish totnake a 
passing remark. It relates to the manner of speaking in 
the school, proper to be observed both by teacher and 
pupil. 

It will generally be found true, that the mode of address 
adopted by the teacher in speaking to the scholars, will 
be copied by them in addressing each other. Every 
thing dictatorial, lordly and austere should be avoided. A 
spirit of affection should be infused into the whole school. 
Ask a scholar to do what you desire, in just such a tone 
jfs you would naturally use in asking a favour of a supe- 
rior. * Never command till the pupil has neglected to do 
as you requested him. It is very ill-judged to display 
your authority before there is any encroachment upon it, 
or any disposition shown to disregard it. 

Perhaps there is no way, in which the children may be 
led to speak kindly and affectionately to each other, so 
easily, as by the example of the teacher in speaking kindly 
and affectionately to them. And if any suppose that they 
are adding to their dignity and importance in the estima- 
tion of their scholars, by assuming airs of great superiority 
or lordliness, such persons must have very little knowledge 
of human nature, and of the art of pleasing. President 
Monroe lost none of his dignity, when, during his tour to 
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New England, he cordially took the children by the hand, 
and spoke kindly anjd affectionately to them. 

If it is ever necessary to call a child to account for im- 
proper conduct, the same affectionate manner is recom- 
mended. I would much rather say to a child whom I 
saw breaking some important rule of the school — " John, 
you may come to me," than to say " Come here, John." 
The more he sees you benevolent, kind and affectionate, 
the more plainly will he see the impropriety of breaking 
those laws, which are designed by you for his own benefit. 

In this connexion, it will be expected that I say some- 
thing on the subject of punishments ; for, after the greatest 
fidelity and discretion on the part of an instructer, there 
will be some who will not yield a reasonable and cheerful 
obedience. Such must be punished both for their own 
reformation and as a warning to others. It would be 
doing injustice to those who are well disposed, to suffer 
the bad, -by their frequent misconduct, to prevent them 
from maknfg the progress they desire. 

I have already supposed a case where a scholar was 
found guilty of doing wrong, and have pointed out the 
way in which { would proceed in that particular case. 
To continue the subject of government, I shall now give 
you a few general directions. 

1. Never be in haste to believe that a pupil has done 
wrong ; and be not in haste to accuse him. If not guilty, 
he feels grieved that you should suppose him to be so* 
After having been wrongfully accused, he will probably 
have less dread of doing wrong than before, — for he? 
already feels in some measure degraded, in having been 
supposed guilty. It is a principle in the civil law, " to 
suppose every man innocent till he is found guilty." In 
every case, an inquiry for evidence of the fact, ought to 
precede our accusation. To make inquiry for evidence 
to prove the innocence of a scholar, may often be attended 
with happy consequences. If acquitted by the evidence 
adduced in his favour, he will love his teacher the better 
for having pursued this course ; and if proved guilty, he 
will be more likely to be affected by what you may say to 
him. 

2. Be not in haste to punish when a fault is committed. 
Your first object should be, to converse with the scholar, 
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to show him the nature of his crime, ar\d to convince him 
that he has done that which, if every one followed his 
example, would destroy the usefulness of the school. If 
his crime be that of profaneness, lying, or any thing in 
direct violation of the laws of God, to those all-wise laws 
he should be referred. The awful consequences of these 
vices to himself, should be expressly shown. Their effect 
on the school, if others should follow his example, and 
their effect on every community, if all should be guilty of 
them, ought to be clearly exhibited. After this, he may be 
required to commit to memory those passages in Scripture, 
which show with what abhorrence the Supreme Being 
looks upon these enormities, and, when he has had suffi- 
cient time to reflect on the subject, he will be in a state 
to be profited by the punishment. I would recommend to 
you neVer to punish an offence the same day on whichit 
is committed. The scholar will usually endeavour to for- 
get the subject, when the punishment is over, but he can- 
not, when he knows it is to come. It may, aPtimes, be 
proper to defer it for two or three days, or a week. 
Whenever the time arrives, it should be attended to, to 
.the exclusion of every thing else. Before being punished 
he should be interrogated concerning the degree of pun- 
ishment, which he thinks his crime deserves, and if he 
appears to view his offence as more trifling than he ought, 
it is important to make him sensible, if possible, of his 
errour. If you must punish, do it with seriousness. To 
exhibit any levity, to laugh while you are inflicting pun- 
ishment, must always be attended with bad consequences. 
The sufferer cannot feel otherwise than indignant. He 
will have good reason to accuse you of a wanton delight 
in cruelty, rather than to give you the credit of having a 
desire to do him a benefit. 

3. Decide on such a mode as will be most likely to 
benefit the scholar, and prevent a' repetition of the* crime. 
Those punishments which have an effect on the body only, 
usually do little to prevent crime, or reclaim the guilty. 
As far as possible strive to have it a punishment that will 
affect the mind, rather than the body. To require the 
delinquent to ask forgiveness of the master, or of the 
school — sometimes to require him to read a written con- 
fession to the school, or to parents, or guardians, will have 
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the desired effect. Much must be left to the judgment of 
..^t he master at the time. Punishment should be varied 
with the disposition, age, or circumstance of the scholar, 
or the nature of his offence. It is undoubtedly true, that 
corporal punishment should be the last resort. When 
every thing else fails, you may have recourse to that. It 
is sometimes necessary — it sometimes does good. But 
yet I am fully persuaded it is seldom necessary* Where 
a reasonable, calm, and decided course is adopted, — 
where an instructer makes an appeal to the moral sensi- 
bility of the child, and shows him the nature of his fault, 
experience has satisfied me, that recourse to it will not be 
necessary, except in a few instances, where the child seems 
devoid of sensibility, or where he has been neglected till 
his passions are too strong to be controlled by his reason. 

4. Always make the punishment effectual. This rule 
is important, whether the punishment' be of one kind or 
another. If the child deserves the punishment, it should 
not pass off, till he is brought to feel it as such, and 
to realize the nature of the crime, which he has com- 
mitted. It "is sometimes true that a child punished but 
slightly, is only injured, and not benefited by it. He 
boasts that his chastisement did not hurt him — that he 
does not care,, and sometimes that he loves to be punished. 
Now if the subject passes off in such a way it would have 
been better, probably, to have neglected punishment en- 
tirely. His chastisement does him no good, if it does not 
humble him, and cause him to fear being brought again 
under the censure of his instructer. 

Connected with punishments, is the subject of rewards. 
These may sometimes be beneficial, but, as4hey are usually 
bestowed, they probably do as much harm as good. To 
promise a reward is often an excitement to study, for the 
sake of the reward ; not as a duty, or from a love of 
learning, or a desire to merit the approbation of the wise 
and good. 

When a prize is offered to a number of competitors, 
those who hope to gain it, will be excited to emulation 
and to envy; and those, who have no such hope, will 
usually be discouraged, and probably make less progress, 
than if no reward had been offered. 1 would advise you 
to promise no rewards, and if you ever give them, let such 
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honours be grounded on the excellence of the scholar, his 
industry and faithfulness, rather than the amount of 
knowledge he obtains in a given time. One scholar may 
require a week to learn, what another will accomplish in a 
day. If the former perseveres and is faithful in his slow 
and toilsome progress, he is to be commended rather than 
the other, for he has greater obstacles to encounter, and 
has succeeded in overcoming them. It is not impossible, 
but he may be the most benefited of the two. For it is 
commonly true, that those who learn very easily, forget as 
easily, while those who learn slowly, remember what they 
have acquired. It is not unusual for the slow gains of the 
mechanic, to be eventually more productive than the rapid 
and golden 'streams of the merchant. 

If rewards are given at all, let them be " rewards of 
merit " and not rewards of intellectual capacity. The 
dull of apprehension are not to be punished for being so, 
neither do the more gifted merit praise, for what they have 
received from the hand of God. 



LECTURE VIII. 



In connexion with the subject of the lust Lecture, I 
'wish to call your attention to the general management of 
your schools. This is a subject of much consequence ; for 
though you may be able to govern with ease, yet it is pos- 
sible that you may fail, by ill-directed effort, .of accom- 
plishing all that is reasonably expected of you. Though 
you will fail in every thing without good government, yet 
government alone will not accomplish all the objects -of a 
school. 

In the general management of a school, it is .important 
to keep in mind always the great object for which it is 
designed. That object is, to prepare children to be happy ; 
and to be useful to themselves and others — to teach them 
how to acquire knowledge and to apply it. In a word, 
the purpose *f education is to teach how to think and how 
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to act in all the vicissitudes of life. The general manage- 
ment of a school, then, must be guided by a reference to 
these objects. It should regard both the present enjoy- 
ment, and the future good of its members. 

1. Endeavour to adopt sutih a course as shall render the 
school pleasant to those who compose it. If children are 
brought to associate with the school, a variety of agreea- 
ble objects, they will be led to think of study as a pleasure, 
and delight in it. We are all much affected by the objects 
around us : if these are pleasant, we are pleased ; if these 
are gloomy or disgusting, it is hardly possible for us to be 
cheerful. If we see others smile or wenp we are disposed 
to do the same. Let the teacher of a school wear a smil- 
ing countenance, — let him appear happy, and desirous of 
making others so, and he will hardly fail of seeing smiling 
faces and contented looks around him. 

2. Reduce every thing to system. This will have a 
great tendency to promote what is required in the previous 
advice. By means of system jnuch more can be accomplish- 
ed than is possible without it. Irregularity is the enemy 
of happiness, and where it extensively prevails, it equally 
prevents success in business. By having a time for every 
thing, and doing every thing in season, you will be enabled 
to avoid confusion, to know what to do, and to take plea- 
sure in doing it. But if you wait for the subjects to pre- 
sent themselves before you think what to do, twenty things 
may sometimes come up at once, and in your perplexity 
to choose among them, you are' unprepared to attend to 
any. He who tries to do many things at once, will accom- 
plish nothing. " He that has many irons in the fire must 
let gome of them burn." 

In order to introduce system, do only one thing at a 
time. An instructer called a class to read, and in a mo- 
ment a scholar wished for a copy ; the master neglected 
his class and prepared to set one ; while doing that, a boy 
came with a pen to be mended, and before this was done, 
another wished to be assisted in his arithmetic. While 
mending the pen and looking at the slate, another came 
and wished to be shown some place on his atlas ; the pen 
and the slate were neglected, and the copy and the class, 
and two or three minutes were devoted to finding the 
name on the map. Several other calls were made at once, 
7 
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and the master neglected all the former to scold the latter 
for making him so much trouble. Here were ten or 
twelve scholars, all waiting—all doing nothing excepting* 
the class which had kept on reading, pronouncing half 
• the words wrong, and, neglecting every rule which would 
have rendered the exercise useful. They were then told 
they had read enough, and that they might sit down. 
The other matters were dispatched after a while, another 
class was called to read, and a similar course was pursued. 
Now, how, in the name of common sense, can a master 
endure this ? — what benefit can the scholar derive? He 
had no plan — no system — no order. Hence he could not 
avoid confusion and perplexity. In all sorts of business, 
system is of great consequence ; in schools, it is indispen- 
sable. 

In order to have systeni, it is necessary to do but one 
thing at a time; to have a time for every thing, and to 
attend to it at that time. While the class is reading, the 
entire attention of the teacher should be given to that 
exercise. He will thus be able to give useful instructions. 
When a class is called to spell, let this receive the entire 
attention of both master and scholars. The same should 
be observed in regard to writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, &c. In this way, every. thing will be done, 
and done without confusion.- But by having no system, 
much must be neglected, that should receive attention, 
and what even does receive it, is but poorly done. , 

3. Another direction, which I wish to gi\e in regard 
to general management, is, let every thing be done 
thoroughly, when it is once commenced. It may be said, 
perhaps, that there is not time ; and that the school is so 
large, it is impossible to go through with the required ex- 
ercises. Now if this be true, I would still insist on the 
direction to do every thing thoroughly, when it is com- 
menced. If a subject of study can be attended to but once 
a day, or but once in two days, the scholar will derive more 
advantage from one lesson in two days, if well recited and 
properly explained, than he can from half a dozen, if but 
half recited and not explained. In teaching, as in other 
matters, the old adage is true, that " work well done is 
twice done." 
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•4. Let subjects be classed according to their impor- 
tance, and receive a proportionate attention. Some in- 
structed have been known to spend a large part of their 
time, in teaching a small class who were pursuing a fa- 
vourite branch. In this manner studies vastly important 
to the majority of scholars have received very little atten- 
tion. Ifthe master is himself much better pleased with 
grammar than with arithmetic, and has a class, of five in 
that, while there are fifteen in this* he does great injury 
to the fifteen, if he spends double the time with the five, 
that he does with the fifteen. And yet if he happen to 
be more fond of teaching grammar than arithmetic, he is 
very prone to do so. 

Those subjects which we have occasion most frequently 
to use, are more important to us, than those which we 
seldom wish to employ. Reading and spelling are more 
important than geography, because without a knowledge 
of the former, we are deprived of more means of knowledge, 
than by0 want of acquaintance with the latter. We 
have occasion to employ our knowledge of reading much 
more frequently than a knowledge of geography. So arith* 
metic is more important than grammar, because we find 
occasion to use it in the business of life, much often er, 
than we do the rules of syntax, to which we attend at 
school. The instructer should endeavour to divide his 
time so as to give to each particular subject, that degree 
of attention which properly belongs to it. It is manifestly 
wrong for him to give an undue portion of his time to 
some one subject, merely because he has a greater taste 
for it than for some other. 

The direction of studies, will next claim your attention. 
The best rule I can give you on this point, is to follow 
the order of nature. Let those subjects receive attention 
first, which may be most eaisly understood and compre- 
hended by children — and then follow in the order, which 
common sense would dictate. The children, placed un- 
der your instruction, will ordinarily be such as have 
received some instruction in reading, and will be able 
to call the letters of the alphabet by their names, and 
perhaps pronounce them when united in easy syllables. 
At least I shall suppose this in the following remarks, and 
reserve those which I have to make, on instructing chil* 
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dren at an earlier age, for the lecture, that will be address- 
ed particularly to female teachers. When the child has 
acquired so much knowledge of reading, as to be able to 
give a proper pronunciation to syllables and words, his 
attention should be directed to the meaning of words. 
Words are signs of ideas, and it is an object of high im- 
portance that a very early habit should be formed, of 
knowing the meaning of the words he pronounces. He 
is not able to have recourse to a dictionary, and of course 
it must devolve on the teacher to explain them/ This 
should, as much as possible, be done by means of sensible 
objects. Some little story, in which the word occurs, 
may be related to the child, which will often fix the mean- 
ing permanently in his mind ; 'or the word may be explain- 
ed by its opposite. I shall pursue this subject in the 
lecture before mentioned, and will only add here, that too 
much effort cannot be used to lead the child very early to 
an acquaintance with the meaning of words. 

Much attention should be given at this time t<fcpronun- 
ciation. This will be learned mostly from the example 
of the teacher. His pronunciation will be theirs. Great 
care is necessary in forming a good pronunciation, be- 
cause it is as easy to learn right*, as wrong at first, and 
when one has learned wrong, it requires much time and 
care first to unlearn, and then to learn anew. 

Children are capable at a very early age, of understand- 
ing something of numbers. They can be taught to enu- 
merate and to read figures, much earlier than has been 
supposed, as has been fully proved in infant schools. 
They should be taught to add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, by the aid of corns, and other tangible or visible 
objects. By this process they will be able to form distinct 
ideas of the nature and combination of numbers. 

I would not be understood to imply, that children at a 
very early age will be able to comprehend the more com- 
plex operations of arithmetic, but the simple rules, are 
easily made intelligible. 

Geography may be an early study. Having a picture 
or map before him, the child will be able to understand a 
subject, which he could not without such ocular demon- 
stration. Children are almost always pleased with pic- 
tures, and as maps are pictures of places, they are usually 
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pleased with them. Hence they are interested in this study 
at an age when it would be impossible to engage their 
attention in the exercis* of memory alone. 

History is a subject that may be next recommended to 
children. They are commonly pleased with stories, and 
where the terms made use of in little histories, are such as 
they can comprehend, and the facts in the narrative are 
prominent, they will be amused and interested. It is 
desirable, that the geography and history first used should 
be of one's own town, state, or country. 

After some attention has been paid to these subjects, 
the scholar will be prepared to attend profitably to arith- 
metic and geography in a more thorough manner, and to 
pursue those parts, which would not at first have been 
intelligible or interesting. 

Grammar may in its most simple parts, be early under- 
stood and rendered interesting. But the child requires 
judgment, to be able to apply the syntactical rules to lan- 
guage. After some knowledge of these branches has 
been gained, it is not so important what others shall fol- 
low them. It will be important, however, to have regard 
constantly to the probable destination of the child. It 
would be improper to direct the preparatory studies of a 
merchant or mechanic, in the same manner as those of 
him who intends to be a schoolmaster or a physician. 



LECTURE IX. 



In calling your attention to the manner of teaching, a 
subject of very great importance is presented to your 
notice ; and though I may fail of giving you the best direc- 
tions, I am still confident I shall not fail of suggesting 
many valuable thoughts. 

In the first place, I would have you guard yourselves 
against supposing that your whole duty consists in enabling 
your scholars to acquire a knowledge of the books, put 
7* 
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into their hands for the purpose of study. This will be 
but a part, and sometimes the least part of your duty. It 
is the subject, not the book, which is more important. 
The book is the instrument which you are to teach them 
how to use, in order to obtain the knowledge desired. To 
direct and assist them in this, and to teach them to> 
exercise their own powers, and elicit their own strength, 
is the pirncipal duty of an instructer. 

In teaching, let it be your first object to have every 
thing understood. In perusing any book, if the language 
is unintelligible, or even some of the most important 
words are not understood, we obtain no distinct ideas. 
' But let the thoughts be clothed in language with which 
we are familiar, and our attention is fixed — we are pleased 
and instructed ; we then obtain ideas, and may receive 
some benefit. 

£ erhaps, hardly any thing is more common, than for 
instructers to presume that their scholars understand a 
subject, when they do not. This error is increased by* 
the decision- of the pupil himself. "Do you understand 
this?" is often asked him, and he answers '* yes.' ' No> 
effort is made to know whether he understands it or not. 
The presumption that he does, satisfies the instructer, and 
the benefit, which he might derive, is lost to the child. The 
master should interrogate the scholar, till he knows 
whether he understands the subject, and if it should be 
found that he does, there will be an additional benefit to 
the pupil in this very exercise of his powers in explain- 
ing it. 

*' I know, but cannot tell," is a reply which has been 
given a thousand times by children, and youth, when I 
have asked a reason for rules and principles. " Why will 
it prove, your sum to reject the 9s after performing an 
operation in one of the simple k rules ; and how do you 
know that this is a proper mode of proof ?" " I know, but 
cannot tell." The scholar is honest He supposes he 
does know, because he finds that the directions of his rule 
will be proved by the operation. But still he has not a 
single distinct idea upon the subject. 

A willingness to trust to the scholar's own opinion, has 
led many instructers, qualified to be useful, to fail in doing 
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them that service which they otherwise might have done 
them. Take nothing on trust, but question and examine 
till you know that they understand the subject, and have 
correct views of its bearings on other subjects. When 
this is done, you will have done your duty/ and not till 
then. 

2. In your teaching, use the most simple mode of illus- 
tration. If an illustration be as little understood as the 
subject to be illustrated, the scholar remains as ignorant 
as before. If even only one or two of the important 
words in the illustration are unintelligible, the scholar 
still remains ignorant. " Will you please to tell me why 
I carry one for every ten V 9 said little Laura to her instruc- 
ter. *' Yes, my dear," said he, kindly. " It is because 
numbers increase from right to left in a decimal ratio." 
Laura sat, and repeated it to herself two or three times, 
and then looked very sad. The master, as soon as 
he had answered, pursued his other business, and did not 
notice her. But she was disappointed. She understood 
him no better than if he had used words of another 
language. "Decimal" and "ratio" were words that 
might have fallen on her ear before, but if so, she 
understood them none the better for it. She looked in 
the dictionary and was disappointed again, and after some 
time put away her arithmetic. When asked why she did 
so, she replied, " I don't like to study it, I can't under- 
stand it." 

Now the injury to little Laura was very great. She had 
commenced the study with interest ; she had learned to 
answer a great many questions in arithmetic, and had been 
pleased. She was now using a slate and writing her 
figures on it, and had found the direction to carry one for 
every ten. This she might have understood. The mas- 
ter loved his scholars and wished to benefit them, but 
forgot that terms perfectly plain to him, would be unintel- 
ligible to the child. From that moment, Laura disliked 
arithmetic, and every effort that could be used with her, 
could not efface the impression, that it was a hard study, 
and she could not understand it. 

Unimportant as this circumstance may appear to you, 
it made an impression on my own mind, which will not 
be effaced, while I am engaged in teaching youth. Indeed, 
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the importance of the directions will be illustrated to you 
by a reference to your own history. You perhaps recol- 
lect many efforts to explain a thing to you, which have 
left you no wiser than before. Fail not then to use such 
language, as can be understood by the child or by the 
class. Be very careful lest they associate the idea of study 
with that 6f hard unintelligible words, and thus become* 
discouraged in their attempt to learn. It is of great im- 
portance, that the objects used to illustrate, should be 
those, with the properties of which the pupil is acquainted. 
If you employ, in the way of illustration, any object with 
the character of which, the scholar is unacquainted, he is 
not in the least assisted. But if you can seize on some- 
thing that he can see, or that be can recollect, or some- 
thing with which he is familiar, and then make a just 
comparison by which the idea is brought distinctly to his 
view, he derives not only a lasting benefit, but present 
pleasure. For example — James came to his teacher and 
told him he could not understand his map. He had just 
begun to learn a little of the geography of his own state. 
The master called him to his desk and took up a slate, 
and gave him a pencil, and then . asked him if he could 
draw a picture of the school-room floor. James at once 
made his lines for the boundaries. " Now which is the 
east end ?" James told. " Which is the west ?" This 
he told also. " This is the north, and that is the south." 
*' Now," said the ipstructer, " we will mark them E. for 
east," &c. "Now in what part is. my desk, James V 
" There/' said the little fellow. " Where is the fire place ?" 
" There," said James. " Now James, make marks for 
the boys' seats, aud the girls' seq£s." He did this. " Now 
make marks for the doors and windows." This was done. 
" Now," said the master, " James, do you think you could 
make a map ?" No, sir," he replied." " Why yes you 
could, you have made one already," said the master. 
" This is a map of the %or. Now the map you said you 
could not understand is nothing more than this. There 
is a line for the east side, and there is another for the west 
side, and there is one for the north and there is another 
for the south. Now these lines go round the whole state. 
This river is put down here, because it is in the northern 
part, and that river is represented there, because it is in 
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the western. This river is drawn here because it makes 
the eastern boundary of the state. Now look along here, 
and see if you can find the name of the town in which we 
live." " O yes," said James, " here it is." " Why is it 
put down here \" " Because it is in the east part of. the 
state and touches the river/' said the child. The master 
asked him half a dozen similar questions, and James re- 
turned to his seat delighted. The simple illustration 
made every thing easy. The other scholars were as much 
pleased as he, and when they were dismissed, were in 
high spirits, saying they would make a map of their gar- 
dens, orchards, &c. when they got home. 
. 3. My next direction is, Let it be your object to make 
every study as pleasant as possible. Nor do I conceive 
that this direction implies any thing impracticable or 
even difficult, though the inquiry has been made, how it 
is possible to create a love of study in the mind of those 
who have no taste for it. " I feel little hesitation in assert- 
ing, that no such scholar ever existed, v says Park hurst, 
"unless, he has been brought to feel this indifference or 
aversion, by injudicious treatment on the part of parents 
or instructed. If parents or instructers love knowledge 
for its own sake, and always speak of study as a privilege 
and a source of pleasure, children will be prepossessed in 
favour of it before they begin ; and if they at school 
receive easy lessons, and such as they can understand ; 
if these lessons are explained to them in language adapted 
to their capacity, and if such questions are asked as will 
bring other faculties of the mind as well as memory into 
exercise, they will find study as pleasant as they antici- 
pated. If teachers expect it to be pleasant to their 
scholars, they will endeavour to present the subject to 
them in such alight that they may find it so." This is 
always an object of importance, and " even in cases where 
parents counteract the impression which the teacher 
wishes to make, he may, by well directed efforts, notwith- 
standing these discouragements, generally meet with such 
success as will confirm his opinion," that children may 
be brought to love learning for its own sake, and be 
pleased with the acquisition of knowledge. " If the 
scholar is enabled to give new ideas, or to form new com- 
binations of those already gained," he cannot avoid being 
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pleased. "Hence it is an object of primary importance" 
to teach them such things as " they can understand either 
by their own reflections, or aided by the explanations and 
illustrations given them. What I recommend in this and 
in several previous directions, appears to have been 
achieved by Pestalozzi. Madame de Stael, in speaking 
of his school, says, " It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that neither punishment nor reward is necessary to excite 
his pupils in their labours. This is perhaps the first in- 
stance where a school of one hundred and fifty children 
has succeeded without having recourse to the principles 
of emulation or fear. How many bad feelings are spared, 
when every emotion of jealousy and disappointed ambition 
is removed from the heart, and when the scholar sees not 
in his companions rivals, or in his teacher a judge. 
Here the object is not to excel, not to succeed in a com- 
petition for superiority, but to make a progress, to advance 
'towards an end, at which they all aim with equal integrity 
and sincerity of intention. 

If one teacher has succeeded to make every thing so 
pleasant, that his scholars are interested and delighted 
with their studies, the same eild may be and, indeed, it 
has been accomplished in other cases. Let it then be the 
endeavour of every one employed in teaching to render 
the lessons of his pupils pleasant. It will be done by ex- 
hibiting the importance of the study — showing its useful* 
ness — exhibiting its connexions with business and enjoy- 
ment, and, by making the study plain and intelligible, by 
familiar illustration and explanation. This will not be 
done without effort, and persevering effort ; but this is 
most reasonable, where so much is dependent on it. 

After the preceding remarks, it will be my next object 
to point out to you, such a course in treating the different 
branches of study, as may be best calculated to benefit 
those placed under your care. I may not be able per- 
haps to give you the best ideas on this subject, but I shall 
venture to offer you the best which have occurred to me' 
in the course of my reading and experience. 

It will be one of your first objects to teach correct 
spelling. Spelling is an exercise of so much importance 
that it should be a part of your daily business to teach 
it. In order to impress the school with a just sense of 
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its value, you should often speak of its importance, and 
press it upon their attention. Incorrect spelling is often 
the source of much mortification, and of real inconve- 
nience. Let your own example be such as to excite 
others io regard the subject properly, and pay that atten- 
tion to it which its importance demands. If you write 
copies for your scholars, be very careful to avoid bad 
orthography in them. They will copy the spelling of 
words, as well as the form of letters* I have not un fre- 
quently found ridiculous errors in copy books, which 
have been handed me for inspection, and have sometimes 
found horrible spelling monstrously united with very good 
penmanship. The following is a specimen of hundreds 
which have fallen within my observation. " A go ode 
skoller rites slow." Now where there is such carelessness 
on the part of the teacher, it is not to be expected, that 
he should pay that attention which is desirable to the 
blunders of others. 

There are many derivative words in very common use, 
which are not to be found in the spelling-book or dictionary.. 
In order to know how to spell these, the scholar must com* 
mit such rules as will apply to them, and by impressing 
these rules indelibly in his memory, he will not need to 
hesitate when he wishes to write a word, which may vary 
in its orthography from the simple word, from which it is 
derived. There is also a class of words having the same 
.pronunciation, but different in meaning and in spelling. 
The importance of learning to spell these correctly, should 
be distinctly explained by every teacher. A moment's 
reflection will be sufficient to convince every one of the 
great importance of this branch, and I need not dwell on 
it, farther than to point out one error which extensively 
prevails in the habits of country schoolmasters. It is this. 
In order to make the word easier to be spelled, it is given 
out with a pronunciation different from that used in read- 
ing or conversation. For example — the master puts out 
the word immediate. The i in the third syllable, has the 
sound of e in common pronunciation. Instead of sound- 
ing it as he ought, he gives the i a distinct long sound, in 
order that the scholar may know that, it is not c. Thus, 
im-me-dz-ate. Now this habit is very injurious to the 
scholar, for when he wishes to write the word, he will 
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hesitate. The common sound will be on his mind, and 
he will be very liable to spell it wrong. Let this be a uni- 
form rule : Pronounce all words for a class to spell, just as 
you would pronounce them in reading or conversation. 
That is, pronounce them right. 

Reading is a subject that will claim much of your 
attention at school. To read with propriety and elegance 
is an interesting and valuable accomplishment. It should 
be the object of every instructer, to have his scholars 
attend to all the principles there exhibited. By care he 
may accustom his scholars to read with a due degree of 
loudness, distinctness and slowness; and to regard the 
importance of accent, emphasis and cadence. I shall give 
but few directions on this subject, as you will find more 
books uppn >it, than upon most others. 

1. When a class is called out to read, devote your whole 
attention to . it. It is a great error to let them read as 
they please, and disregard the pauses end sense entirely.. 
Let it be known as a regulation of the school, that when a 
class is reading, no one has leave to ask a question, or to 
change his place. 

2. Require every scholar to pronounce every syllable 
so distinctly, that jou can hear and understand the words. 
Many instructers fail here, from the fact that they hold a 
book, and have their eyes on the word that the scholar is 
pronouncing, and understand what it is from reading it, 
and not from hearing it read. Hence, it may be well, to 
hear a class, read at least once every day, without taking 
a book. It will then be easily learned how many syllables 
are not distinctly sounded by the young scholar. He 
should be required to read every sentence till he reads it 
right. In. this way he will be made to improve more in 
reading a single page, than he otherwise would in reading 
half his book. It will be advantageous for the master to 
question the class on the subjects of distinctness, slowness, 
emphasis, &c. before the lesson is commenced. 

3. Re careful to show every scholar the importance and 
use of the stops or points in reading, and require him to 
observe them. The pauses and inflections are of very 
great consequence. Without attention to them, no one 
can be a good reader. If children form a habit of neglect- 
ing them, when young, it will be very hard to correct this 
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habit afterward. What is more disagreeable than mono- 
tony ? What more impleasant than to hear all the words 
of a sentence pronounced alike, or with so rapid an utter- 
ance that none are distinct ? Much attention should be 
paid to these directions. 

4. Be careful to lead the attention of your class to the 
character of the lesson to be read ; and to make the man- 
ner and tone of voice correspond to it. To this direction, 
a degree of attention adequate to its importance, is sel- 
dom paid in district schools. To read a pathetic piece in 
the same manner as you would read one of iEsop's Fables 
— or, to read a prayer in the same tone of voice that you 
would one of the humorous essays of Addison, is certainly 
unnatural and improper. And yet in many of the schools 
which I have had occasion to visit, I have heard pieces 
of very different characters read in the same manner, and 
I have scarcely ever observed that much attention was 
paid to the subject. The fault lies with teachers. The 
directions given in books are disregarded, and the same 
monotony is permitted which was probably common in 
the schools they attended when young. I would not say 
that this remark is universally true. There are excep- 
tions, and I believe there is an increasing attention to 
this particular, especially in cities and large towns. But 
the remark will hold true in relation 'to a great part of 
the instructers of district schools, especially in country 
towns. 

5. Let it be the object of every teacher, to copy nature 
in his own reading, and then he will be sure to read with 
ease to himself and pleasure to his hearers. Scholars will 
readily copy his tones of voice and manner, and be led to 
form a taste for this important acquisition. In reading 
on a mournful or playful subject, the manner and tone of 
voice will correspond, and the sense of the writer be ob- 
tained. As far as possible, we should enter into the feel- 
ings of the writer, and utter his words very nearly as we 
suppose he would utter them, if he were reading his own 
language to us. 
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LECTURE X. 



The study of arithmetic will next claim your attention* 
It is one which may be very early commenced. Indeed 
as soon as the child has learned to count twenty, he may 
be taught to add, subtract, multiply and divide. He may 
thus at a very early age form distinct ideas of the "ground 
rules of arithmetic." As far as intellectual arithmetic is 
concerned, I would recommend the use of Mr. Smith's, 
or Mr. Col burn's excellent little works. Smith's, perhaps 
has the advantage, as containing the two systems, intellec- 
tual and written arithmetic combined. 

I shall confine my remarks to the subject of written 
arithmetic, as taught to the more advanced scholar. 

1. Let it be a first object to lead him to investigate 
the reasons on which the rules are founded. This is a 
direction of great importance. If he forms the early habit 
of inquiring why the direction is given for each step in 
his operation, he will be likely to proceed understandingly 
from the beginning. But if he is directed to go to his 
rule, or to commit it to memory, and then apply it to the 
performance of his operation, he will probably be led to 
suppose, that when he has obtained a correct answer, he 
understands his subject. He may go through with a 
common treatise on arithmetic in this way, and yet not 
understand the reasons on which the directions in the 
" ground rules " are founded. " I have cyphered through," 
is often said by a young man who in fact would find it 
very difficult to explain the reasons of the rule given for 
multiplication or division. 

With all the attention such pay to arithmetic, they are 
but poorly prepared for the common transactions of life. 
Many persons are aware of this, and therefore provide 
themselves with a " cyphering book," and write down the 
operations in that for future use. In this way much more 
time is spent, than would be necessary for gaining a 
knowledge of the subject, adequate to the wants of life. 
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When any engage in this study, whether they are be- 
ginners or not, it is proper for you to begin with the sim- 
ple rules, and question them on all the principles which have 
led to their formation. If the pupil can give you proper 
answers, it is well ; if not, let him. examine and search. 
Afford him assistance if he cannot find out the meaning 
for himself. If possible, let that assistance be given in 
such a way, as shall make him his own teacher. What 
I mean, is, ask him such questions, as will lead him to 
the right track, and will make him necessarily come to a 
just reason, and to a satisfactory conclusion. 

I may be better understood, perhaps by an example. 
A class is called to recite the rule of multiplication. 

Inst. What is multiplication ? 

Class. " Multiplication teaches, having two numbers 
given, to find a third, which shall contain either of the 
given numbers, as often as the other contains a unit." 

Inst. Well, so your book says, but what does it mean ? 
Can either of you explain it so, that John, who has just 
» commenced the rule, can understand it? 

Class. [After hesitating some time.] No, sir, we can- 
not. 

Inst. Think : cannot you use some other language 
which will make it plainer ? 
. Class. May it not be called a short way of ad/ling ? 

Inst. Yes, and that explains it much better than the 
long definition which you recited. Can you tell me now 
why it may be called short addition 7 

Class. Because it is the same as adding one of the num- 
bers as many times to itself as there are units in the other. 
If we wish to multiply 3 by 5 it will be the same as writ* 
ing three 5 times, or five 3 times and adding them to- 
gether. 

Inst. Very well, now tell me why two numbers are 
given, and not any more, to perform the operation. 

Class. If there be more than one multiplicand, there 
must be two answers, and if there be more than one mul- 
tiplier, the multipliers will be component parts of each 
other, and therefore would in reality be but one. 

Inst Why do you place one under the other ? 

Class. To make the operation more convenient. The 
work might possibly be done, if the numbers were differ- 
ently placed. 
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The instructer may proceed to ask the following ques- 
tions. Why do you begin at the right hand to multi- 
ply? Why do you multiply the whole multiplicand, with 
the right hand figures of the , multiplier, before you 
multiply with the others ? When you begin to multiply 
with the second figure, why do you put the product one 
place to the left of the first figure of the line above it? 
What is the value of the first product figure, in the second 
line, is it units or tens ? When you have taken the third 
figure of the multiplier, why do you set the first figure of 
the product still farther to the left, and under the figure 
by which you multiply? What is the value of the first de- 
gree in the third line of the product, Js it units, tens, or 
hundreds ? Why do you add all the lines of the product, 
in order to get your answer ? 

How do you prove the result ? How do you cast out the 
9s? Why will this prove it? Will it prove it to cast out 
the 7s or 8s ? Why not ? Why do you take 9 rather than 
another number? Is there any other number that will 
prove it ? Why will 3 answer as well as 9 ? 

If the multiplier be 9, how can the work be shortened? 
Why will the placing as many cyphers at the right of the 
multiplicand, as you have 9s in the multiplier, and then 
subtracting the multiplicand once out, give the same an- 
swer as to multiply by the 9s contained in the multiplier I 

Answers to all these questions will be necessary, in 
order to make the rule intelligible. But many of them 
are those that the scholar will not, perhaps, think of, unless 
they be asked him by the teacher. 

What I wish to inculcate by the direction I have given 
is, that you proceed in a similar way through every rule* 
And if any of the answers cannot be given by your 
scholars, after opportunity is afforded them to try, let your 
own explanation be as simple as possible. 

It is a useful exercise for a pupil to form a set of ques- 
tions for himself to such rule, before being examined upon 
it. After he has thus formed all the questions he is able, 
you may make such additions as you think requisite. In 
this way he will be led to reflect on the rule, and will 
strive to understand the principles on which it is founded. 
He will not only gain more knowledge, but he will gain it 
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in a way that will enable him to retain it longer, and apply 
it more readily, than by the common method. 

Geography is a subject, which will undoubtedly claim 
considerable attention in your schools. To teach it in 
the best way is desirable, and though possibly I may not 
adduce any new thoughts on the subject, I still wish to 
call your attention to it a moment. 

The mode generally pursued is to present a child with 
a map of the world, teach him its general divisions, how 
- to distinguish them on the map, to bound them, &c. 
This mode has been approved by most instructers, but I 
am willing to confess, it has Appeared to me the very op- 
posite of the course, that nature would direct. Why 
should we attempt to teach a child what he cannot com- 
prehend. Why should he learn the names of continents, 
islands, oceans, seas and lakes, rivers and mountains, 
many thousands of miles distant, before he is taught the 
geography of his own town, county, state and country ? 

But a want of suitable works on this subject will render 
it impossible to adopt a course such as I shall recommend, 
except in a few states.* ( 

Where it is practicable, therefore, let the child be 
taught something of the geography of his own neighbour- 
hood and especially of his own state,, before he commences 
the study of it, in a more extended manner. Let him 
be taugfht the boundaries of his own town ; the names and 
, situation of its mountains, rivers, ponds, and other inter- 
esting particulars. Then the. same things may be taught 
him of the adjoining towns,, and of the county and 
state. By this mode, he will be led to form some ideas 
of distanoe and the size of places. He will be prepared 
to learn the same things in regard to other states, and his 
country and continent. From his own he may pass to 
other countries and continents, until the features of the 
world are in succession brought distinctly to his view. 

As the above course would be a novelty in many places 
at the present time, 4 shall not dwell upon it, but give a 
few general directions. 

1. Endeavour to have the outlines, the more general 
parts in this study, the first learned and very thoroughly 

* Worto have been published containing the greography of New Hampshire and 
of Vermont, designed for the benefit of children in those states. 

8* 
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acquired. These should always be distinguished from 
the subjects in detail. They will be a guide to other 
knowledge, and will without doubt be better remembered, 
than if associated with a multiplicity of facts in detail. 

2. Prominent facts in geography may be learned in 
such a way as to be remembered with greater ease. As 
far as practicable, let this be done. The mode pursued 
by Mr. Goodrich and Mr. Woodbridge, may be adopted 
even if it should not be convenient to use either of their 
works. By being furnished with the works yourselves, 
you may use them so as toJiave them benefit a class fur- 
nished with some other. 

3. Make it an object to exhibit the facilities of obtain- 
ing the necessaries and conveniences of life, furnished by 
different climates and countries, also the inconveniences 
and privations peculiar to any section of the world on 
which the lesson «f the class may be. This is recom- 
mended for the purpose of comparison with our own hap- 
py land, and for showing the general providence of God, 
which has so constituted things, that one part of the world 
is dependent on another for some of the conveniences of 
life ; also, for exhibiting the fact, that no part of the world 
is unprovided with the means of human happiness. To 
illustrate : where the soil is of the best quality, we seldom 
find mines of the rich or useful metals. Where these are 
found, the soil is often such that agriculture cannot be 
employed as a source of wealth. The most productive 
regions of the earth are often visited with dreadful storms 
and tempests. Troublesome insects, poisonous serpents, 
and the most ferocious beasts annoy the inhabitants of 
some parts, where other wsie a residence might almost be 
compared to one in the Elysian fields. 

Scholars will always be interested by remarks on sub- 
jects of this kind, and not only so, they will derive lasting 
benefit from them. 

4. Accustom your scholars to drawing maps on slates, 
from recollection. If they know this will be expected of 
them, they will examine the situation of places, moun- 
tains, rivers, &c. with much more attention than other- 
wise, and will probably retain the knowledge which they 
acquire, much better than if not required to attend to this 
exercise. The instructer, at the close of the recitation, 
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should examine the slates, and point out the deficiencies 
or errors. The outline maps in the improved Atlas, ac- 
companying Morse's popular Geography, may be used 
with great advantage. 

English Grammar is a study important to all, and is 
one which you will be expected to teach. The modes 
pursued by instructers are so various, and the views enter* 
tained by writers so different, that we are very far from 
having arrived at any uniform system. Unquestionably 
each author supposes his own work complete or nearly so. 
Some authors have written much better than others, but 
while there is such a diversity, I shall not select any one . 
on which to apply the few directions for teaching, which I 
propose to give you. ' 

To say that the mode of teaching grammar, most usual 
in district schools requires correction, is saying merely 
what is proved by the fact, that it is usually considered dry 
and uninteresting by a great majority who attend to it ; 
and of course very little advancement is made in it. The 
more usual method is to put a book into the hand of the 
scholar, and require him to commit certain parts* of it to 
memory, and, wherl this is done, he is called upon to parse 
sentences and apply the rules of syntax. Parsing is con- 
tinued year after year, without much attention to any thing - 
but deciding on the parts of speech, and applying rules. 
When he is able to tell the parts of speech at sight, and 
refer to rules applicable to the several words, he is often 
called a good grammarian, and is not un frequently con- 
sidered qualified to be an instructor of others. But after 
all, it may be doubted whether he is better acquainted 
with grammar, than some have been, who have never 
studied the rules of syntax. That this mode occupies 
much time, to little profit, I think must be conceded by 
all who understand the subject. While I make this 
remark I wish not to be considered as a convert to the 
doctrine of those masters who have professed their ability 
to teach grammar in a month, or even half of that time. 
But it does appear to me, that time is often, as I have 
personal experience to prove, misspent and lost, in conse- 
quence of not adopting a better system of teaching, than 
has been usual in primary schools and academies. 
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* If a better mode of teaching than the following can be 
acquired, I would advise you to pursue it. If you are 
inclined to judge favourably of the directions I shall give, 
it will probably be found by you, that the system contains 
one advantage, at least ; that of making the study pleasing. 
Among a very large number with whom 1 have pursued 
it, I have seldom found any, who complained that grammar 
was unpleasant or dry. 

. I. Let it be an object to explain to your scholars what 
grammar is, and the importance of understanding the 
nature of their own language. This must lead them to ' 
see that in attending to this study, they are not learning 
that which is useless or unnecessary. They will be made 
acquainted with its usefulness by familiar illustration, and 
when this is accomplished, they will commence the study 
with far more interest than otherwise. The exact mean- . 
i/ig of the four subjects, on which it treats, should be fully 
^* explained. The child often has not the most distant idea, 
that while he is learning to spell words, he is learning 
grammar. Etymology is often unintelligible ; but show 
him ho^jfords are derived from each other, and how the 
part of speech is effected hy varying the word, and he will 
become interested. To illustrate : — Take the word man, 
and show him how many words come from it, or require 
him to tell all the words which he can recollect, and then 
explain the meaning which each has, and why they are 
classed with different parts of speech ; as, man, a noun ; 
to man, a verb ; manning, a participle ; manful, an adjec- 
tive ; manfully, an adverb ; and manliness, another noun. 
By an exercise of this kind he will be pleased, and will be 
obtaining the meaning of many words, which he otherwise 
would not learn. After he has formed the habit of distin- 
guishing the derivative from the primitive, the scholar may 
be told that this as well as spelling, is a part of grammar. 
2. W nen ** becomes proper to have a scholar begin the 
grammar'or text book, let him first learn, the definition of 
the most common parts of speech, as, the noun, pronoun, 
and vetb. Then let him take a sentence and select all the 
nouns in it, and tell why they are nouns, — all the pronouns 
and tell why they are pronouns, — and all the verbs, and 
tell why they are verbs. The next lesson may be to learn 
the different kinds of nouns, and articles, and what be- 
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longs to each, and then he should select the nouns in a 
sentence, and tell why they are nouns ; what kind and 
why — what number and why — what gender and why — 
what person and why : also, the articles, and tell why they 
are articles, what kind, and why of that kind. Let the 
scholar proceed in this way through the pronoun and 
through the verb, and then learn the other parts of speech. 
He should then be taught to parse all the. words of a sen- 
tence in course, and tell what each word is, and give his 
reasons for every thing he says about it. In this way he 
will learn understanding^, and will be able to see why 
those definitions and rules have been given, which he has 
been called upon to commit to memory. 

After he can demonstrate easily, he may be directed to * 
commit some of the most important rules of syntax, and 
Co apply them to the language whicly^he parses. He 
should be asked when he says " the nominative case gov- 
erns a verb/' or a " verb agrees with its nominative case," 
how the rule applies to the phrase in question, ^nd on what 
principle it is founded 1 and, though he may not be able to 
give an answer, yet, by having been asked the question, he 
will be more likely to recollect the explanation which you 
may give, and be able to repeat it when you ask nim again. 

A mode like the above, pursued through the whole 
course of grammar, will leave n jthing dark to the mind 
of the scholar. He will understand as fast as he proceeds, 
and will find nothing hard. 

3. When the rules of syntax are acquired and he can 
apply them with facility, he will be prepared to analyze 
sentences, and should be taught to distinguish between a 
sentence and phrase — a simple and compound sentence, 
and also to know what Are the principal parts of a sen- 
tence, as, the subject, attribute and object. 

The' exercise of showing how words are derived one 
from another should be continued, and the pupil be accus-, 
tomed to point out the parts of speech, which may come 
from a single word. He will by this be able to see the 
dependence of one word upon another, and learn to dis- 
criminate the character of each. 

In this connexion I wovild recommend giving him sen- 
tences, in which there is some grammatical error, for him 
to detect, and to give his reason for .thinking it an error. 
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This exercise is very important, as it will lead him to 
guard against errors in the formation of sentences, and 
wifl help him to apply the knowledge which he has ac- 
quired, to the practical purpose for which it was designed. 
In selecting sentences for this purpose, it will be well to 
take them from the conversation of the scholar himself, 
or language in common use, which is ungrammatical, as 
this will lead him to examine his own language by the 
rules which he has learned. 

It will be expected that you should instruct your schol- 
ars in Penmanship. This is a very necessary accomplish- 
ment, but it would be better if it could be taught in a 
'* school, where it should be the only branch. Yet long cus- 
tom has placed it among the requisitions of a common 
school. Jt is noj^possible, I think, at the present, to ob- 
viate this inconvenience, and the only inquiry is, how we 
may make it the least injurious to other branches of study, 
and secure die greatest improvement in this. 

The result of my own experience has been, that three 
quarters of an hour, devoted once a day exclusively to this 
exercise, is, better than a longer period, and is the least 
likely to interfere with other studies. 

1. Prepare all the books for writing at your own room, 
and furnish the copies which will be necessary for the day. 
If any books are not ruled for writing, I would recom- 
mend to the instructer to do it himself, when he prepares 
the copies. This will save much time to the school, and 
prevent much disturbance from the noise of borrowing 
rules, or frequentr emovals to get them, and using them 
when obtained. The copies ought to be prepared before 
you come into school, in order to have your whole time 
there, to devote to other objects. 

When the hour appointed for writing arrives, let every 
thing else be dropped by those who are to write, let them 
take their books and pens, and attend to their writing only, 

2. While the scholars are writing, devote your whole 
attention to them. See that every scholar sits in an easy 
and proper posture. Attend to the manner in which every 
pen is held, and be careful that every one writes slowly. 
The master should go from scholar to scholar, and give 
directions, as he may find them necessary. If the house 
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is properly constructed, he will be able to go to every 
scholar in the class once in two or three, or at most, in five 
minutes. He will be able to direct in regard to the writ- 
ing of every line — to point out errors and defects to be 
avdided. The progress of the pupil will depend very 
much' upon the interest he is made to feel in the subject. 
But without attention, no progress of importance can be 
made. • , 

3. When the time for writing has expired, let all the 
pens be cleaned at once, and the books be all returned. 
If scholars be permitted to continue writing, after the at- 
tention of the instructer is turned to other exercises of the 
school, they will often write carelessly, and make no im- 
provement. When one ceases, all should cease, and 

direct their attention to another subject. 
• By pursuing a course like the above, there will be very 
little loss of time, and very little danger of^he formation 
of careless habits. But if scholars are permitted to call 
for copies when they please, and to write as much and as 
carelessly as they please, they will greatly disturb the 
course of the school, and probably contract habits which 
will be broken up with difficulty ; they will waste paper 
and time, and make very little progress either in writing 
or in their other studies. < 

4. In preparing copies, it is important to have a system. 
The easiest parts of letters should be first made, and a 
regular course of lessons given. Unless some system is 
adopted, it will be impossible for the teacher to be uni- 
form with himself. He will be liable to neglect some let- 
ters, while others are very frequently used in the copies. 
Every one who pretends to teach without following some 
system, will teach but imperfectly. 

I shall conclude this lecture, with some remarks on 
teaching History.* This is a study which ought to be 

* The following remarks on this point are from the Journal of Education, and 
better than any that I have seen. 

" The teacher's first duty, on this plan, is to make himself familiar with all the 
details of the history of the city, town, or village in which he teaches, and to take 
particular notice of every spot or object which is linked with an historical associa- 
tion,— with the occurrence of any remarkable event. The second step in this prac- 
tical method of teaching, is, to carry the young learners to as many as possible of 
these places or objects, and to fasten on the youthful mind a correct and abiding 
impression of them, aa connected with the event which gives them their celebrity 
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pursued in all your schools, at least so far as relates to the 
history of our own country. Every teacher should speak 
of it as a necessary study, and as one which will be very 
pleasant. Though there is no text-book, which seems to 
me exactly fitted for common schools, yet there are many 
that contain valuable information, and by selecting subjects 
from them of the most interest, and making these plain 
to the understanding of the scholar, by«uch illustration as 
the nature of them will admit, the children will be highly 
interested. 

I would recommend to you to commence with a class, 
by giving them several lectures on the history of their own 
town or state, or the places where they are most acquaint- 
ed. Then lessons from books in regard to particular 4 
events, which have taken place. Such should be select- 
ed as have been connected in an eminent degree with the 
welfare of th# country. When subjects are given them, 
instead of requiring them to take all the events in their 
connection, the class will be more likely to engage with 
interest, and to retain what they learn. — If these lessons 
are given, following the order of time in which the inci- 
dents occurred, a connected history of the most prominent 

or interest. Here are several great points gained : — the health of the pupils is ben- 
efited by the fresh open air, ana the invigorating exercise of walking ; — the corpo- 
real effort and enjoyment produce an active, and excited, and happy state of mind ; 
— every thing wears the aspect of reality, and of riature, and of life,— curiosity is 
excited to the highest pitch, and receives the amplest gratification ; — from the living 
voice of the teacher, the ear drinks in instruction with delight, in the scene of the 
strange, or romantic, or glorious action which has left its indelible impress ou the 
spot ; — the teacher too loses the character of the task-master, and becomes the 
living and venerated oracle of his young circle of listeners,— he becomes one of 
their sources of pleasure and is loved accordingly. These results are brilliant; — 
but they are not imaginary : they are those which took place in the early lessons 
received in childhood by the individual who writes this article, and which he has 
had the happiness of seeing realized in the young listeners to his own words. 

" Hero a person who is unacquainted with this mode of instruction may start an 
objection. But what if there is no high, romantic, or kindling interest in tho scene 
where you teach ? The simple answer is, it is not necessary that there should be. 
Tbe interesting details of humble adventure, the narrative of domestic life, the tale 
of the early settlers, — all of which have a poetic charm for ihe young. — will suit 
the same purpose, will enkindle curiosity, seenre attention, and convert the study of 
history, from a task or a book-dream, into a pleasing reality — Another objection 
may be that, with young pupils, this method of instruction is necessarily circum- 
scribed ; — they cannot walk or travel so far as to embrace a very wide circle of 
classical or historic ground. Granted : still, every village has the little story of its 
early settlement, and its spots or objects noted for something which took place in 
days gone by ; and should there be but one such spot or object, it will serve, to be- 
gin with, to give the study of history the aspect of reality. For every event read in 
a wider circle of historical narrative, will by association be made to bear a resem- 
« blance to this. The young pupil will be made to realise that such things were. 

41 After such a beginning, the teacher transfers as far as he can, the same method 
to the study of the history of the county or state in which his pupils reside, and 
afterwards to that of thek jiative country in general. 
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events will be obtained, and each general subject will re* 
main firmly fixed in the mind. 

To illustrate more fully what I mean. — After a few gen- 
era] subjects, such as may regard the history of the town, 
neighbourhood or state, I would recommend that the les- 
sons be given out in a manner somewhat like the follow- 
ing. — " You may take your histories and learn, so that 
you can relate to me, the most important particulars rela- 
tive to the first discovery of the country. I shall ask yon 
these questions : — Who discovered America? From what 
country was he ? How many ships had he ? What hap- 
pened on the voyage 1 After his men had grown disaffect- 
ed how long did Columbus persuade them to sail ? What 
happened during that time ? What did Columbus do when 
he arrived at the shore? What name did he give to the 
place ? Whom did he find there ? What was it that inter- 
ested very much the attention of his men ? What did the 
natives think of Columbus and his crew ? What happen- 
ed when they were on their homeward passage ? How 
were they received ? &»c." The next subject may be the 
first settlement of Jamestown ; then, that of New-Eng- 
land ; the next, the history of the settlement of New- York, 
and of its being taken by the English. " Now," you may 
say to them. " I wish you to tell me for your next lesson, 
about the contest between the Colonies and England, and 
what was the consequence ? — Afterwards, the particulars 
of the battle of Lexington, then, that of Bunker Hill, &c." 

By proceeding in this way, and making the pupil fix his 
mind on but one subject, for each lesson, he will be able 
to understand his lesson fully, and will read attentively 
every thing that regards the subject on which he is tojbe 
examined. I\un confident that two objects will be secur- 
ed by this mode, which are not gained as well by putting 
a book into the hands of a scholar and requiring him to 
learn the whole : viz. He will be better pleased, and will 
gain a more distinct knowledge of the most interesting 
facts. I would not say positively that the mode I have 
recommended is the best ; but it has succeeded better 
than any I have known in our schools. If thfe members 
of a class have different books, it will not be very material, 
as each author treats of all the most interesting facts in 
history. 
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LECTURE XL 



In the preceding Lectures, I have remarked on the 
studies usually required in district schools. But I am not 
satisfied that these should be the only subjects introduced 
into these important institutions. In this lecture, I shall 
speak of some other branches which ought to be pursued, 
and remark on improving all the opportunities which may 
occasionally be offered of making salutary impressions on 
the minds of scholars. Among the subjects that should 
receive attention beside those already mentioned, Compo- 
sition is pre-eminent. " That which gives to any branch 
of study its greatest value, is its practical utility." If 
this sentiment be just, Composition should never be ne- 
glected. Every one- who can write, has occasion to com- 
pose letters of business or friendship, and in some way or 
other, to express his thoughts on paper more or less fre- 
quently. To neglect, while acquiring an education for 
common business, some things which are as important as 
others which receive particular attention is not the dic- 
tate of reason. But this consideration is not the only 
evidence that this subject claims attention. — Arranging 
our ideas in sentences, and combining those sentences so 
as to express a continued train of thought, is one of the 
best means of making the knowledge, which we gain, 
.practical. Perhaps hardly any exercise is a better disci- 
pline of the mind than the writing of Composition. It is 
the application of knowledge to the business of life. 
Without such application, much that is acquired will soon 
be lost, and if not lost of what value can it be to its pos- 
sessor ? Of what use to the farmer were all the theory 
that might be obtained, if he never applied his knowledge 
to his business ? 

When Composition is neglected in district schools, it 
becomes a very burdensome exercise to such as may after- 
ward attend a higher school or an academy. Many have 
I seen weep, because this was then made a requisition for 
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the first time. " Fwas never called upon to 

and now it seems to me that I cannot," has 

me by many. " I wish I had been required to write when 

I attended the district school, and now it wou^ not be 

such a task." * 

The following directions may be of service to you on 
this subject. 

1. Labour to impress the minds of the school with a 
sense of its great importance. This may be done bf 
representing the many situations in which they would 
highly value the art of expressing their thoughts on. paper 
•—the interest they will feel in being able to compose a 
letter to a friend in handsome style — the inconvenfence 
they must often suffer, if they neglect this study until 
obliged to write and expose their ignorance, or have to 
make application to others to do that, which they ought 
to be able to do for themselves. All this may be impressed 
upon their minds by means of familiar illustrations. 

2. It has been found profitable to commence with young 
scholars, by giving them a number of words, and requiring 
them to write a sentence, in which one or more should be 
used. The first words may be nouns, the next adjectives 
—the next pronouns, &c. Give the child a slip of paper 
with the direction and words, as for instance, the follow- 
ing — Write ten sentences and use one of the following 
words in each. Man, gold, stars, indemnity, gravitation, 
lines, eagerness, play, home, garden. Compositions should 
afterwards embrace a variety of dither single words or of 
words compounded. 

The object of this course is to make the task easy— to 
have the invention of the scholar brought into vigorous 
exercise — and to have him excited to learn the exact 
meaning of words. It is conceived that by such a mode 
all these objects are gained, in a more or less important 
degree. 

3. When the scholars are sufficiently exercised in this 
kind of composition, it may be useful to read a story to 
them, and then let them relate as much of it as they can in 
their own words. This enables them to see the impor- 
tance of paying close attention to what they hear, and of 
fixing the most prominent ideas, so as to treasure them up. 
But as they will not be likely to retain any full sentence, 
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it leads them to the exercise of arranging ideas in sen- 
tences, nearly as much as writing an original composi- 
tion. They will not suffer from not knowing what to 
write, and will probably be amused and pleased with the 
exercise. * 

4. Subjects may afterwards be given them on which to 
write. These should be those with which they are fami- 
liar, or may become so by reading. 
' It is always better to give subjects than to let the pupil 
select for himself; for he will often choose without judg- 
ment, .and is frequently unable to decide on any one, till 
he has become exceedingly confused. He will often se* 
lect the hardest subjects thinking them the easiest. Of 
this kind are such as the following ; friendship, love, hope,' 
spring, summer, autumn, winter, youth, &c. 

In selecting subjects it is very important they should be 
such as will benefit the scholars in a moral point of view, 
or in supplying rules and precepts for the transactions of 
life. If a young person can be excited to a proper course 
of reflection on the influence which different habits will 
have upon his happiness and usefulness, he will be much 
more likely to form correct ones, than he would without 
such reflections. It is therefore of very great importance 
to lead the young, to such reflections as shall »be of the 
greatest benefit in the formation of correct habits. Such 
questions as the following, when given, as subjects of com- 
position, have been found very useful. What four things 
ought the young to se'ek first, in order to promote their 
happiness ? What six habits may I form while young, that 
will secure to me the greatest personal enjoyment, and 
respectability ? By the formation of what five habits can 
I do the most good to my fellow-creatures ? By what five 
habits can I most injure society ? Describe the character 
of such persons or families as you would wish for your 
neighbours. Must the drunkard be an unhappy man ? if 
so, why ? Do you believe the thief, liar, &c. can be hap- 
py ? if not, why ? 

Questions on subjects of this character may be multi- 
plied and varied according to the judgment of the teacher, 
and may be rendered easier or harder according to the 
ability of the class. The scholars thus, not only derive 
satisfaction from the easy accomplishment of their tasks, 
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bat are excited to reflect, and to make up their opinions 
on subjects very important to them, while forming habits 
and characters for life. 

5. Recommend to your pupils to correspond with each 
other by letters — to ask each other questions to be answer- 
ed in writing, and also to write down their own reflections 
for their own private use. 

The effect of this course will unquestionably be salu- 
tary. They will not only be excited to a cultivation of 
the social affections, but will undoubtedly be much ad- 
vanced in the art of composition. This knowledge, how- 
ever, will not long be retained without practice. Practice, 
in the way recommended, will be likely to cause them to 
examine rules, and to correct as far as they can, their own 
compositions. Every thing, which has a tendency to call 
forth their own powers of mind, is important and will be 
productive of good. 

, After composition, or in connexion with it, it is highly 
important that you should lead the scholars to become in- 
terested in the subject of moral philosophy. It may not 
indeed be practicable in some, perhaps a majority of 
schools, to introduce the regular study of this branch, but 
you may make your scholars acquainted with some of its 
important principles. You may teach them to examine 
the reasons of moral distinctions. You may teach them 
to examine the character of the things they approve, and 
of those they disapprove ; — why some things please and 
others displease them. They may be taught that in all 
there is implanted a moral sentiment, and that this has a 
material influence on human happiness. You may inform 
them what feelings and what actions are virtuous and what 
are vicious by referring them to the. great rule of duty as 
presented in the law of God. 

It is important for every one to have some acquaintance 
with some of the first principles of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry. With the results of these principles 
every one is daily acquainted. But of the principles 
which produce these results multitudes are totally igno- 
rant. 

They are of course unable to apply these principles to 
the practical purposes of life. The production of some 

9* 
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of the most common phenomena is often as mysterious to 

them, as the most abstruse principles of science. Nov? it 
certainly would add to their happiness, and often to their 
success in life, to have many of these phenomena explain- 
ed to them. Every child knows that water will rise in a 
pump, but why or how it gets up is a mystery to him — he 
knows that wood, when put upon the fire will burn, and 
that a stone will not, but why one should burn rather than 
the other he cannot tell. — He knows he can raise a weight 
by a lever, which, without it, would resist his strength, 
but why he gains power, he does not know. He sees one 
piece of land productive and another barren, but what 
should occasion the difference is beyond his power to tell. 
- Now, what I wish on your part is, that some of these 
principles should be familiarly explained, for the purpose 
of correcting wrong ideas and leading scholars to attend 
to principles of daily interest and occurrence. 

In regard to these and other subjects on which you may 
have opportunity to remark, let it be youY undeviating rule 
to impart all the knowledge within your power. 

I wish to add a direction here, for which I have found 
no better place in these Lectures ; viz. study to seize on 
and improve favourable moments to impart valuable in- 
struction, or important practical knowledge. 

There are some seasons when impressions may be made 
on the minds of the young, much more favourably than at 
others. The attention is awake, the mind becomes amused 
and impressions then made will be more lasting, than 
when the mind is not excited. Such seasons should be 
regarded as a seed-time, which if improved by the teacher, 
may be the means of producing very important fruits. 

I shall be best understood, by examples. An eclipse 
occurred during the hours of the school. The darkness 
occasioned a suspension of labour for a season. After 
permitting the scholars to go and look at it, and at the 
objects around shrouded in gloom, the teacher returned 
with them to the school-room, and addressed them in the 
following manner. 

" You have seen/' said he, " a most interesting sight 
to-day, and one which may lead you to some profitable 
reflections. The moon is a planet very small when com- 
pared with the earth, or the sun, and yet by being near us, 
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and coming between us and the sun, has obscured that 
light which is so cheerful and necessary. I wish to turn 
your thoughts for a moment to the interesting nature of 
the study of astronomy, by which, the motions of the 
heavenly bodies may be perfectly known, and their size 
and distance determined with certainty. I wish you to 
know also, the importance of this science to us. If as-' 
tronomers had not been able to tell us of this eclipse and 
bad not we expected it to-day, how great must have been 
our terror ! We might have been as much frightened as 
some of the ancients are said to have been at similar ap- 
pearances. But now we look upon it with the utmost de- 
light, as a rare exhibition of the effect of planetary motion. 
Had you seen an astronomer calculating this eclipse five 
years ago, you might have said he was not surely doing 
any thing to benefit you ; but you now see how much ter- 
ror and fear he has saved you, by telling you beforehand 
of the sublime spectacle of to-day. All the art, which he 
had, is what you may easily acquire, by attending to the 
study of astronomy. Who is there that would not delight 
in a study so sublime and important 1 He who first learn- 
ed that this eclipse would happen to-day, was once a little 
child, and knew no more, than the most ignorant of you. 
You may, like him, become learned and wise. By reso- 
lutely and faithfully pursuing your studies, you may be 
able to understand all that others know of astronomy, or 
any other of the sciences which man has acquired. But 
he, among you, who is unwilling to persevere in obtaining 
knowledge, nupu continue to be ignorant of that which 
others know. Now who of you will choose to be ignorant, 
and who of you will endeavour to be wise ? I shall know 
your individual determinations, by observing who of you 
are, hereafter, faithful in improving your time, and who 
.among you choose play and ignorance, in preference to 
usefulness and wisdom." 

Take another example. It was one of actual occur- 
rence. It was a chilly day of winter, and we were all 
seated in a comfortable school-room. A man of most 
wretched appearance was seen passing by, drawing a hand- 
sled, on which were several bundles of woolen rags, the 
remnants of garments worn till they could be of no further 
use. He was clad in those but little better, and was ap- 
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parently so weak as to be scarcely able to draw his sled. 
— Some looked out of the window and began to laugh. 
The instructer saw him, and remarked, the school may 
rise, and all look at that wretched man passing by. — 
All did so, and nearly all were diverted to laughter. After 
all had seen him, the master told them they might take 
their seats, and then remarked : " I was willing you should 
look at that man, but possibly my object was very 'different 
from yours, as I see the effect on your feelings was very 
different from what was produced on mine. That mis- 
erable man, you may at once perceive, is crazy. He has 
bundles of rags on his sled, which, perhaps, he values, but 
which can be of no service to him. You perceived he 
looked pale and emaciated ; he was so weak as scarcely 
to be able to draw his load. He is very poorly shielded 
from the cold of winter, and will very probably perish in 
the snow. — Now tell me, my scholars, does this man excite 
your laughter ? He was once a school-boy ; he was bright 
and active as any of you ; his return from school was wel- 
comed by joyful parents, and his presence gave pleasure 
to the youthful throng who met each other in a winter 
evening for merriment and sport Look at him now, and 
can you sport with him who has lost his reason, and, in 
losing that, has lost all ? Should I point to one of you, and 
be able by looking down into future years, to say to the 
rest, your associate will hereafter be crazy and roam around 
a wretched maniac, would you not rather weep than laugh ! 
You saw me affected when I began to speak — I will tell 
you why. — I once had a friend. — He wradear to me as a 
brother ; he was every thing I coulcFwish in a friend. 
The character of his mind was such, as raised in his' 
friends high expectations. I have indeed, seldom, if ever 
seen his equal. He could grasp any subject, and what 
others found difficult, only served as amusement for him* 
I have many of his letters which would not disgrace any 
well-educated man, although written by him, when he was 
a school-boy. I expected to see him taking a lead in the 
affairs of men, and that his opinions would be quoted by 
others. I saw him after an absence of two years — where, 
do you ask ? it was in a cage, and even then he was chain* 
ed ! ! He was a maniac of the most decided character. 
The moment he saw me, he seized my hand, and left on 
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it the impression of his own, for it was divested of the 
skin, by constantly rubbing it in the other. For years, he 
has wandered about, when it was safe to liberate him. 
But he is now, and he always will be insane. 

" I have known sorrow — have seen friends die that were 
as near as friends could be ; but, the hour that I sat by 
the confined and crazy Bernet, was an hour of the greatest 
anguish I ever knew. Remember, my pupils, from what 
has passed this hour, to render unfeigned thanks to God 
for continuing your reason hitherto, and if ever again you 
are disposed to laugh, when a crazy man passes, remem- 
ber what may be your own condition hereafter. ,, 

Many occasions will occur, when you may make salutary 
and lasting impressions on the minds of those placed under 
your instruction. Seize these precious occasions, and im- 
prove them with a high regard to the best interest of your 
pupils. I have only to add that in all your intercourse 
with scholars, it is incumbent on you, to make use of 
every means not only to promote their present welfare, but 
to lay the foundation of such habits of thinking and act- 
ing; as shall promote their greatest happiness hereafter. 
By keeping this constantly in mind, you may be the oc- 
casion of lasting benefit to them, and have the satisfaction 
of reflecting that you have done your duty. * 



LECTURE XII. 



I have hitherto said but little to you ujxm the proper 
methods of exciting the attention of scholars to their 
studies. The subject is too important to be passed with- 
out remarks. 

In the sentiments which will be advanced, you will 
probably observe a wide difference from those that may 
have been exhibited to you, by instructers heretofore. I 
am persuaded however you will give them an attentive e*- 
amination, before you judge them unworthy of attention^ 
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What are proper inducements to be made use of, in 
gaining the attention of scholars, and leading .them to 
make a proper improvement of their opportunities for ac- 
quiring knowledge ? 

In answering this question, it must, I think be conceded, 
that those inducements should be used, which will lead 
to the happiest result, and not be attended with particular 
or general evil : and those methods of excitement are 
censurable, which are attended with evils greater than the 
amount of good they are intended to effect. That some 
of this character are often used, I am convinced by ob- 
servation. That such are now used is equally certain. 
The character of the motives in question, will here be 
presented to your attention. 

1. Are emulation and ambition proper to be used for the 
purpose of excitement 1 In order to answer this question, 
we must examine the' character and influence of both. 
"The meaning of emulation,", says Parkhurst,* " is a de* 
sire to excel, for the sake of the gratification of being su- 
perior to others." This gratification includes both the 
pleasure of reflecting on our own superiority, and also that 
of seeing and thinking that this superiority is known to 
our companions and the world. The votary of emulation 
loves to look down upon others ; and the greater the num- 
ber he sees below him, of those who were once his equals 
or superiors, the more exquisite is the gratification he feels. 
He is willing that others should stand high, if he can stand 
still higher,but, if he must stand low, he wishes others to 
stand still lower. This principle of action seems some- 
times to become so strong, as to swallow up all others. 
Of this a striking instance is offered in the language which 
Milton ascribes to Satan : 

" Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.*' * 

u He who is«actuated by a principle of emulation chooses 
to obtain a superiority to others, rather by elevating himself, 
than by depressing them : First, because he will in this 
way not only become superior to his competitors, but also 
to others at a greater distance, and will thus hold a more 
elevated station in the view of the world ; and, secondly, 
because he will give more applause and admiration, if he 

* Moral Philosophy, p. 149. 
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raises himself by fair means, than if he retards or sinks 
others, in order to get above them." 

2. " The word ambition is frequently synonymous with 
emulation ; but it is also used in a sense in which emula- 
tion is not. The latter term is confined chiefly in its 
application to children and youth, while ambition is used 
chiefly to denote the operation of the same principles in 
men, especially those who signalize themselves in a military 
and political capacity. Emulation has respect chiefly to 
rivals near at hand ; ambition seeks a superiority which 
has no limits. Emulation seeks to excel in things, chiefly, 
which are of a personal nature; as in bodily strength and 
agility, or in mental attainments and powers. e Ambition, 
besides seeking to excel others in the same endowments, 
exercised on a larger scale, also seeks to exceed them in 
grandeur, wealth, and fame. The principle in all these 
cases is the same. It is a desire of superiority for the sake 
of the gratification and personal advantage it affords." 

I know that the word emulation is not always used in 
the sense given to it by the author quoted ; but, still I am 
not able to disprove the general correctness of his defini- 
tion. We sometimes hear the expressions, " virtuous 
ambition/' '« just ambition," " proper ambition," &c. The 
word is sometimes used to express an ardent desire after 
an object, without reference to the means, or to rivalship 
and competition. " Thus a child who studies alone is 
said to be ambitious to learn, meaning merely that he is 
very anxious to learn and to acquire knowledge. Thus a 
man sometimes says it is his ' highest ambition,' to please 
another, meaning that he has a very stfong desire to please 
another and to gain his approbation. In this case ambi- 
tion is totally distinct from emulation. I am not certain, 
however, that this use of the word is found in any good 
writer." \ 

You will understand me as using the words " emulation 
and ambition, as denoting the same principle." Tn order 
more fully to answer the question, whether it is proper to 
use emulation in exciting attention to study, it will be 
necessary to consider with what it is connected ; and also, 
from what it is distinct. 

1. It is very evident that it is intimately associated 
with both pride and vanity. Here the author before 
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quoted, speaks my own sentiments. " Pride is the think- 
ing of ourselves more highly than we ought to think." 
Emulation, by leading a person to think frequently of his 
own attainments and excellences, cherishes pride. Vanity 
is a desire of admiration, and this is an essential ingredient 
of emulation. The votary of emulation usually receives 
his chief pleasure from being admired and commended. 
Here and there an individual may not be satisfied with a 
proud consciousness of a superiority ; but there are few 
who would desire any great superiority to others, unless 
their superiority were known and noticed. 

% " Emulation is intimately connected with hatred 
and envy." " Plato makes emulation the daughter of 
envy ;" but I would rather say, she is the mother of envy, 
since it appears to be a desire to possess the superiority 
and advantages which we see another possess, that leads 
us to envy him of these advantages. Envy appears not to 
be a simple principle, but compounded of a desire to de- 
prive some other of a good which he possesses* because 
we do not possess the same ourselves, and hatred of that 
other, because he enjoys something which we do not 
The connexion between emulation and envy is, therefore, 
that of cause a*nd effect. Emulation if unsuccessful 
always produces envy ; and of course hatred, that being 
an essential ingredient of envy. Sometimes the envy 
that is produced by unsuccessful competition, is small in 
degree and transient in duration, being overcome by other 
principles ; and sometimes it rises into anger and revenge, 
or settles into inveterate hatred and malice. And any 
one who has made use of emulation in the education of 
children, must have had opportunity to notice these un- 
happy effects." 

Emulation is entirely distinct from some other princi- 
ples, which are virtuous, or at least innocent, with which 
it is sometimes compounded. 

1. " It is distinct from a desire to make great attain- 
ments in virtue and knowledge. A person may desire 
knowledge and make, great efforts to attain it, because he 
Joves it ; because every new idea which the mind acquires 
is a source of pleasure ; and because he derives a satis- 
faction from the exercise of his mental faculties in ac- 
quiring ideas, and in afterwards recollecting and compar- 
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ing them. Again, he may desire knowledge for the sake 
of becoming more useful in the world, of promoting the 
happiness of others in a greater degree.* This is a virtuous 
motive. In the same manner he may desire any virtuous 
endowment whatever of body or mind, not because it will 
render him superior to others, but because it is valuable 
in itself, and may promote his own good or that of the 
public. 

2. " Emulation is also distinct from a comparison of our- 
selves with others, for the sake of judging more correctly 
what progress we have made in knowledge and improve- 
ment. If emulation exists, a comparison of ourselves 
with others is sure to fan the flame, and if it does not yet 
exist, such a comparison is likely to enkindle it. But this 
comparison is not emulation itself, and may be made without 
exciting it. Suppose that a youth is pursuing his studies, 
actuated by a desire to do good. He observes that he 
makes greater progress than his fellows. This gives him 
pleasure, not because he excels, but because his prospect 
of being useful in the world is brightened. If, however, 
he believes their object the same as his own, and reflects 
that their inferiority in talents and learning will render 
them less useful than they might otherwise be, this reflec- 
tion will give him more pain than he will derive pleasure, 
from the prospect of his own superior usefulness. But 
after all, a frequent comparison of our own talents and 
attainments with those of others, is a dangerous experi- 
ment ; and a disposition, frequently to make it, is almost 
a sure sign of a spirit of emulation. 

3. Emulation is distinct from a desire to do much good 
in the world. Distinguished activity to do good, let it 
proceed from one in a station ever so high, may spring 
from the purest benevolence, and is therefore no evidence 
of a spirit of emulation, or an ambitious principle. A man 
who thus distinguishes himself is not to be called ambi- 
tious, unless he appears fond of being known to be emi- 
nently useful, and gives evidence of love of fame and 
applause. 

4. Emulation is distinct from a desire to imitate the 
virtuous deeds of another, or resemble him in virtuous 
character. Virtue appears more amiable, when it is ex- 
hibited in a living character, and when its happy fruits 

10 
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are actually seen, than it can appear, when viewed in the 
abstract. Whoever loves virtue, therefore, will feel a 
stronger desire to possess and practise it, in proportion as 
his perceptions of its excellence are more distinct and 
lively.* A desire to imitate the wise and good is easily 
distinguished from emulation, because it involves no desire 
of superiority. There is an instance in scripture where 
this desire to imitate the virtues of another, is spoken of 
under the name of emulation. But in this place, Rom. 
xi. 14. the term is evidently used in a good sense, for 
it was Paul's object to persuade the Jews to imitate 
the Gentiles by believing in Christ. The appropriate use 
of the word may be seen in Gal. v. 20. where it is classed 
with " hatred, variance, wrath, strife, envyings, v murders," 
&c. 

5. " Emulation is distinct from the desire of having a 
good name and enjoying the approbation of the* wise and 
good. A good name is to be desired for the sake of in- 
creasing our iufluence and usefulness in the world. The 
approbation of the wise and virtuous is to be desired for 
the same reason, and also because it assures us of the 
friendly regard of those whose approbation we enjoy. 
There is an innocent and lively pleasure in being beloved 
by those we lovfe ; and some degree of this pleasure is felt, 
when we learn that we have gained the approbation of good 
men, even though we have no personal acquaintance with 
them. This is totally distinct from the love of praise and 
the desire of admiration and applause." 

Such being the character of emulation, the conclusion 
must be obvious, that its tendency is injurious. " The 
encouragement of emulation, cannot fail to strengthen 
the selfish principles of our nature. That all selfish and 
malevolent principles have a hurtful tendency is evident. 

" Instead of having a good effect, emulation has an inju- 
rious one, on the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
improvement of the mind. In order to have a scholar 
understand and remember what he learns, it is necessary 
for him to love learning for its own sake. And he who 
studies diligently, because he derives pleasure from it, 
will not while studying think of any other motive. The 

* See Kame's Element! of Criticism, vol. i» p> 55* 
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constant pleasure he derives from the exercise of his 
mental faculties and the acquisition of new ideas, is a 
stimulus that makes him diligent and persevering, and 
impresses on his memory, that which he learns. But 
emulation affords a motive entirely different from this. 
This pleasure is the reward to which he looks forward as 
the fruit of his application. Just so far then as the mind ^ 
dwells on this subject, it is withdrawn from its present 
employment.— And just so far as the desire of excelling 
others has a place in the breast, it excludes the love of 
study for Us own sake. If the scholar, while studying is 
constantly calculating how far he has got, and how far he 
can get,, and anticipating a triumph over his rivals, or 
fearing that they will triumph over him, it is next to im- 
possible that he should get his lesson well, or remember 
it long. He exercises his memory while studying, in order 
to recite as much as possible, but does not bring his judg- 
ment or discrimination into exercise. When his lesson 
is recited, he thinks of it but little, and applies himself as 
before." This is an evil much worse in common schools, 
than in senfinaries where there are various examinations 
afterwards, for which the scholar is required to be pre- 
pared. But it is undoubtedly, on the whole, an evil 
wherever it is made the exciting principle in schools of 
any description. " This will be very apparent when we 
bear in mind that the successful votaries of emulation 
must be few." There is but one head to a class, and 
after trial, all but one or two will be liable to feel a dis- 
couragement, which will dampen the ardour of study, and 
diminish the amount of knowledge gained. 

Again, the use of emulation as a stimulus in schools 
lays the foundation for ambition in the pursuits of life. 
11 1 wish to beat' 1 —" I'll try to beat "— " I can beat/! is 
language you will hear from children and youth as com- 
mon as any language, where emulation is the instrument 
of excitement in any institution of learning. It is intro- 
duced into amusements, and leads to all those games 
where the trial of agility or strength is, to see, who will 
beat A foundation is thus laid for what we so often see in 
after life, of the race of popularity, office-seeking manage- 
ment and manoeuvres, and efforts to elevate one's self by 
the downfall of others. And " let it be remembered that 
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the ambition which has so often trampled on the rights of 
mankind, which has reduced millions of freemen to the 
condition of slaves, which has shed so much blood, and 
sacrificed so many lives is onLy the principle of emulation, 
acting on a larger scale. The child in whose breast this 
principle is cherished, is prepared, if circumstances are 
favourable, to be numbered among '• those who have been 
scourges of mankind. Happily, few have the opportunity 
of seeking an immortality of fame in this wiy. The prin- 
ciples of government and liberty are so well understood, 
and civil institutions are so firmly established," in the 
present age of the world, that ambition finds itself restrain- 
ed in a great measure ; but this does not change its cha- 
racter, or prevent minor efforts unfriendly to the welfare 
and happiness of the community. It cannot, therefore, with 
me, be any longer a question whether the instructer ought 
to make use of this principle to excite his scholars to ap-. 
plication and study. It is often injurious to those who 
are successful, and has a bad effect on the unsuccessful. 
It is connected with pride, vanity, envy, hatred and slan- 
der, and is in opposition to real nobleness of character. 

I am now prepared to point out to you some of those 
means, which may be employed to stimulate the student 
to make vigorous application to his studies. 

1. Present the " importance of knowledge and mental 
improvement as qualifications for respectability, usefulness 
and happiness. in 'future life," to your scholars as an in- 
ducement to proper application. This direction regards 
rather a preparation of the mind for study, than an induce- 
ment while the scholar is actually engaged in studying. ' 
It would then, like the motives of emulation serve only 
to divert the mind. But it may be highly useful to excite 
perseverance in acquiring knowledge." 

2. " A desire to gain the approbation of friends and 
instructers is a motive of the same kind. It ought not to 
be thought of while the scholar is studying ; but it may 
incline him to be more economical of his time, may asso- 
ciate some pleasing ideas with the thought of taking up 
his book and obtaining a lesson, and in the intervals of 
study, may produce an excitement which will prepare the 
mind for renewed application. He is not to be told he 
has done better than others, this would be making use of 
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emulation, but he may be told he has done tcett-~ has done 
better than usual, or that be has not done as well as he 
ought, when he has been negligent. For the most part, how* 
ever, the countenance of the instructer will express suffi- 
cient approbation or censure, without the aid of words. 
If he loves to teach, and to see the improvement of his 
scholars, they will readily perceive his feelings, and the 
liveliest emotions will be excited in their breasts. The 
pleasure which the good scholar feels, when he sees the 
smile of approbation, is innocent, so long as the principle 
of emulation is excluded. 

3. A love of learning for its own sake is a very power- 
ful stimulus. This is a motive which will not only draw 
the pupil from amusements or other employments to his 
studies, but will operate powerfully while he is studying 
to produce intense application and perseverance. The 
scholar who derives a pleasure from the acquisition of new 
ideas, and the exercise of his mental powers, will be far 
more likely to understand thoroughly what he learns"; will 
find the new ideas he has gained frequently revolving in 
his mind afterwards from day to day, and will retain them 
in his memory, ready for use, whenever occasion may 
require. 

4. Present to your scholars their obligations to study as 
a duty, which if properly regarded will add to their happi- 
ness, but if disregarded will subject them to the reprehen- 
sion of their own consciences. 

It is a duty which they owe to themselves. They are 
under obligation to regard their own happiness, and 
to make all reasonable preparation for it. They have an 
opportunity to add to their enjoyment by incresaing their 
knowledge. To disregard it and to misimprove the op- 
portunity afforded them, will be to lay the foundation for 
subsequent sorrow and regret. 

It is a duty, they owe to their teacher, to make the best 
use of, his instructions. His time is devoted to them. 
He is anxious to help them, and affords every reasonable 
assistance in the acquisition of knowledge. 

It is a duty they owe their parents, to make the best 
improvement of the facilities furnished them for gaining 
knowledge. They have furnished the means for making 
improvement in that which will be useful to them in after 

10» 
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life, and it 'is an abuse of paternal solicitude and anxiety, 
not to make all the advances in knowledge of which they 
are capable. 

It is a duty they owe to their country, to qualify them- 
selves to be useful citizens ; and this cannot be done, if 
they remain ignorant and uncultivated. The country has a 
claim on all to be as useful as they have the means to be ; 
this claim reaches children, as well as those of maturer 
years. 

Lastly, it is a duty they owe Him who made them. 
He requires them to make a due improvement of their 
time, and promises his favour to those who obey, and 
threatens his displeasure against those who disregard his 
command. 

" Take fast hold of instruction, let her not go ; keep 
her for she is thy life. Get wisdom, get understanding 
and forget it not. Wisdom is better than riches, and all 
the things that may be desired are not to be compared to 
it." Such are the declarations of the book of God, and 
they require serious attention from the youthful scholar. 

To conclude : Make use of every proper motive to lead 
the* scholar to just .views of the value of knowledge, the 
best means of gaining it, and the proper use to be made 
of it when acquired. Point out plainly the consequences 
which must result to himself and others, from indifference 
and inattention to the opportunity he has of gaining 
knowledge. 

It is •believed that such inducements as have been 
mentioned, will be found abundantly sufficient to excite 
all the attention' and application necessary to insure suc- 
cess in acquiring knowledge, except in such instances, as 
those, where there is an entire want or perversion of every 
common principle. There may be instances where every 
thing will fail, but extreme severity. But such are very 
uncommon and owe their existence to the neglect or im- 
prudence of parents or teachers. In such instances when 
they occur, it may be necessary to resort to unusual means, 
and these must be left to the judgment of the instructer 
to apply as the exigencies of the case may require. 

I wish here to add one remark, not perhaps belonging 
to the previous subjects, but still important It will be of 
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very great benefit to the schools in a place, if the instruc- 
tors and others would unite and form a Lyceum, and per- 
mit the most forward scholars to.become united with it t 
If the apparatus for illustrating science, designed, for 
the use of Lyceums, could be obtained, it would unques- 
tionably be a very powerful inducement to scholars to 
make a vigorous effort to acquire knowledge ? It ia 
recommended to teachers to use proper exertions to form 
Lyceums, in every place where they may be employed in 
teaching. - ' 



LECTURE xm. 

To Female Instructers. 

Young Ladies, \ 

In the preceding lectures addressed to young .men, 
many of the directions are equally applicable to yourselves. 
The qualifications natural and acquired, which it is im- 
portant for thems to possess, are not stated higher than 
those to be expected from you. The mode of governing 
and teaching recommended to gentlemen, should be nearly 
the same with a teacher of either sex. The subject of 
gaining the confidence of a school, so as to be able to ex- 
ert the influence necessary to the benefit of the scholars, 
and the importance of adopting such a course in the gen- 
eral management of a school; as shall promote the con- 
venience of the teacher and success of the pupils, should 
claim much of your attention. But still there are some 
points, in the proper management of the schools which 
you will instruct, that require variation of manner, and 
some directions may be given to you, which could not be 
given properly in the lectures you have already heard. I 
shall, therefore, address you separately in a concluding 
lecture. "™ 

It will devolve on you to lay the foundation, on which 
all that succeed you are to build. You are to give direc- 
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tion to the pliant twig, the first bias to the infant intellect. 
Your station is one. of great responsibility. You have it 
in your power either to* promote the welfare of the little 
group around you, or to do them the greatest injury. Next 
to mothers, the character of children will depend on you. 
If you are judicious and faithful) you may be benefactors 
to the community, — if you are negligent of duty, or mis- 
judge on important points, the best of parents, and the 
best of teachers can never repair the mischief, you may 
do to the infant charge committed to your trust. 

You have it in your power to create in the minds of 
the children a taste for the school — for its exercises and 
amusements ; and from you they may derive such an aver- 
sion to these pursuits as will not be overcome by the la- 
bours of your successors in many years. But these sub- 
jects will claim attention in their order, and I need only 
advert to them here. 

The first remarks I shall make, will regard the young- 
est children, placed under your care. These are usually 
from three to seven years old, though sometimes younger. 
The first object at which you should aim, is to please them 
— to make the school as pleasant to them as possible. In 
order to do this, you must consider what they are, and how 
their attention can be excited ; how they are pleased, and 
in what manner they may, most easily be governed. But 
before the remarks I shall have occasion to make on these 
points, I wish to bear a decided testimony against the 
common course pursued by most female' teachers in the 
country. The children, of the age I have mentioned, are 
sent to school in the. morning, and after they arrive at the 
school-room, are required to take their seats, and there sit 
till noon, with the exception of being called up to read 
once or twice, and perhaps, of being permitted to go out 
once. They have an hour at noon for play, and then are 
confined again till the close of the school. They become 
restless, tired and cross ; and no wonder that they should. 
To confine a volatile child for six hours in a day to one 
place, without employment and with no change of scenery 
— with nothing but a dull round of exercises in which it 
takes little or no delight, is not only unreasonable and 
cruel, but is a sure way to make the school an unpleasant 
place, and to make dolts of the scholars themselves. I 
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have long ago ceased wondering at the lines of the poet, 
describing the infant school-boy 

. " With his satchel and his shining morning face, 
Creeping like snail unwillingly to school*" 

It is indeed, rather a matter of wonder that more chil- 
dren do not form an aversion to school, so great, that it is 
never overcome in subsequent years. They will often, 
indeed, attend school with pleasure, from no other motive 
than the opportunity it affords them to play with their little 
associates while going and returning, and during the in- 
termission. Aside from the facilities for play, the school 
would be an object of aversion* By so much confinement, 
they suffer in their healths, and more in their spirits. 

Where there is nothing of more interest before the 
child, while in the school-room, than simply his letters in 
a spelling-book, it is no wonder that it should take him a 
great while to learn them, for curiosity is not awakenecj, 
and he sees nothing to attract attention. 

In studying to please children, it is important to unite 
amusement with instruction. This is the object sought in 
the management of infant shools. Mr. Wilderspin tells t» 
us that a whole day sometimes elapses in his school, of 
three hundred children, from eighteen months to six years 
old, without a single tear or serious complaint. They are 
treated as children, but still as if old enough to be moral 
and intelligent. They have an almost continual change 
of exercises, but every exercise is designed for their im- 
provement. 

It may be proper to pursue a course like the following, 
with such as are not enough advanced to study lessons. 
They should be formed into a class, and taught to count. 
The children should all speak together, distinctly, and very 
slowly. The teacher or a monitor should count with 
them ; thus, one ; two ; three ; four ; five ; six, &c. to a 
hundred. Such as are already able to count, will serve as 
guides to the rest. When they have counted fifty or one 
hundred, the exercise should be changed. The class may 
be shown a picture of some animal, as of a horse, and the 
following course pursued. 

Teacher. Children, I have a picture here, do you wish 
to see it % 

Children. Yes, yes, we do. 
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T, Can any of you tell roe what it is ? 

C. Yes, a horse, a horse. [The whole should speak 
together.] 

T, What is a horse good for ? is he of any use ? can 
you tell me, little children ? 

G Yes, a horse is useful to carry people on his back. 

T. Can you think of any thing else he is useful for ? 

G Yes, to draw wagons, carriages' and sleighs. 

T. Any thing else ? 

C Yes, people use horses to plough and harrow. 

T. Can you think of any thing else ? 

G No. ma'am. 

T. Is the flesh of a horse good to eat ? 

G. No, people don't eat it. 

T. Is the skin good for any thing ? 

C, Yes, ma'am, to make leather. 

T. Can you think of any thing else ? 

G No, we can't. 

T. Then I will tell you. The hair is sometimes used 
to put into mortar. The hair of the mane and tail is used 
to make sieves and sometimes brushes. Are the bones of 
any use ? 

G We don't know. 

T. They are used sometimes for handles to knives, but 
not so often as the bones of some other animals. 

The teacher may next hold up a Bible and ask, What 
book is this ? 
, G A Bible. 

T. Who is the Author of the Bible, or who gave us 
this precious book ? 

G God gave it to us. 

T. Ought we all to know what it contains ? 

G Yes. 

T. Can you read it ? 

C. No, we cannot. 

T. Do you wish you could 1 

G Yes, we do. 

T, Well, if you will try to learn, I will teach you to 
read. 

The teacher may then proceed with the lesson, and ex- 
tend it as far as she may judge proper. If the class read* 
in the alphabet, it is important to have large letters, such 
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as those on the infant school cards, or, if these cannot be 
obtained, you may cut them out of an old newspaper. 
Hold up the letter, so that all can see it distinctly, and 
then ask, What letter is this, little children? Let them all 
answer together, and if but a part speak, it is better to 
ask a second or third time. 

An exercise to succeed that of reading, may be the 
making of letters on a slate. Every child should be fur* 
nished with a slate, black board, or black paper, which 
may be used for this purpose. Let a monitor hold up a 
letter, so that all can see it, and then let the class try to 
imitate it. Then another, and another, till the children 
have made half or the whole alphabet. While this exer- 
cise is going on, you may be engaged in hearing lessons, 
or in other departments of the school. 

The children should not be too long confined, but, 
should be permitted to go out and march, or play under 
the care of the monitor whom you may place over them. 
While they are out of the school-room, they may be taught 
to count, add, subtract, multiply or divide, and this will 
not tire, when they are at the same time engaged in play* 

When you have time to attend to the smallest children 
again, let them count by two, or by five, as two and two 
are four, four and two are six, six and two are eight, &c. 
After this exercise, you may again question the children 
on a picture of a cow, sheep, or some other animal, or a 
picture of some object as of a house, boat, tree, carriage 
or tool, and ask such questions as will lead them to an 
acquaintance with the nature and uses of the animal or 
object. The teacher may then tell them some short story 
from the bible, or some other book, and question them 
again, about learning to read, preparatory to v reading. As 
you have opportunity, you may always please and greatly 
benefit the children by conversing with them on such sub- 
jects as they can comprehend, and can answer questions 
about, without much assistance. Arithmetic should un- 
questionably be the leading subject, because this can be 
more readily comprehended, than almost any thing else. 
In repeating numbers to young children, I think it im- 
portant usually to call the name of some sensible object.— 
If you wish to teach them to add, it is useful to hold balls 
or something which the children can see, as two apples 
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and three apples, are how many apples ? Four cents and 
three cents, are how many cents ? Five pins and three 
pins, are how many pins? Six sticks and four sticks, are 
how many sticks ? 

In subtraction, multiplication and division, the same 
course may be pursued. When the objects are seen be- 
fore them, they can comprehend the operation, even if 
very young. 

It will be attended with much benefit to children to 
converse much with them about the nature of things, and 
call forth their own thoughts as much as possible. What 
I mean may be illustrated by an example. The teacher 
held up a nail and asked, What is this, little children ? 

Children. A nail. 

Teacher. What is it made of? 

C. Iron. 

71 Can you tell me where iron comes from, does it 
grow as trees do 1 

C. No, it is obtained from the ground. 

T. Can you think of any thing else that is made out 
of iron 1 

C. Yes, a knife, a chain, an axe, a crane, a hoe, a part 
of ploughs and harrows. 

T- Can you think of any thing else 1 

C. Yes, the stove is made of iron. 

T. Can any of you think of any thing else ? 

C. Yes, a horse shoe. 

T. Any thing else ? This question may be repeated ten 
or twenty times, or as long as the children can recollect 
any thing to mention. When the teacher has elicited 
every answer that can be given by the children, she may 
vary her questions, and inquire whether it is very useful — 
whether people could live in civilized society without it — 
or whether iron or copper is more useful ? This may be 
done by comparing the uses, to which each is appropri- 
ated. The conclusions they will be able to form will be 
very generally found correct. The chief benefit of this 
jcourse, is the exercise of mind it gives to the children. 
They are led to think — to examine and to inquire, and 
will thus be led to form habits of reflection. 

It is to be hoped that every district in our country, will 
eoon be disposed to furnish some parts of the infant school 
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apparatus. This is desirable, if economy is consulted, as 
well as when the benefit of the children is regarded. 
The cards, containing reading and spelling lessons, and 
pictures, are durable, and as a whole class read from the 
same card, which they are never allowed to handle, it is 
much cheaper to furnish them, than to furnish books. 
Every female teacher ought to have the little work, entitled, 
" Hints to Mothers and Infant School Teachers," also " An 
Essay on Infant Cultivation ;" and a work entitled " Infant 
Education." From either of these books, some very impor- 
tant suggestions may be received, and important instruc- 
tions obtained in regard to the best mode of teaching the 
youngest children of the school. 

2. I would recommend to spend a part of each day in 
questioning the children on the meaning of words. This 
may be done by giving a word and requiring them to tell 
its opposite. The teacher may ask, What is the opposite 
to cold ? The children will at once say, heat. What is 
the opposite of great, good, pretty, virtue, knowledge, &c. ? 
I think this is one of the best means of leading children 
to distinct ideas of the knowledge of words, and it is al- 
ways pleasing to them. Many other means may be em- 
ployed, for making them acquainted with words. One 
that is well calculated to interest the attention, is that of 
giving them a word to explain, and then reading a little 
story, which will explain it. Let the word cruelty be 
given ; then to explain it, read the account of the treat- 
ment of Joseph by his brethren, and tell them that their 
conduct was cruel. The story of Absalom's usurping the 
throne of his father, and going to war with him, after his 
father had treated him with great kindness, will be a 
proper illustration. The story of the trial and scourging 
of the Saviour, by the wicked Jews, will be a better illus- 
tration than either. 

' 3. The next direction I wish to give you is, Keep the 
children fully occupied. This is important for children of 
every age. In order to attain this object with the young- 
est, you will be obliged to employ the assistance of some 
of the older pupils, while you "are attending to the other 
exercises of the school. Such as may be employed as 
monitors, will be benefited by it, as much as by giving the 
whole of their time to their books ; for while they are 
11 
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teaching others they are learning more thoroughly them- 
selves. In no way, perhaps, will they be more benefited 
than by being thus employed a portion of time each week ; 
for they are not only fixing the knowledge they have ac- 
quired in their own minds, but are learning how to teach. 

When the school is properly arranged, and every scholar 
has constant employment, there is no time left for mischief, 
or for that " busy idleness?' which is so often observable 
in our schools. System and order are every thing in 
school, and these cannot be gained, where the scholars 
have not constant employment. 

In many districts it may be expected that you will in- 
struct the female part of your school in " needle-work." 
All I have to say on this subject is, that the practice of 
sending children to school, to learn to work, is not con- 
sistent with the best interest of the school. If this must 
be attended to, it will be better to assign some portion of 
time each day to it, and while instructing in that, let it be 
the only thing at the time, to receive attention. It would, 
unquestionably be better, both for the scholars and parents, 
to have a school for work only, when children cannot con- 
veniently be taught at home. It would also make the 
labours of the teacher much more pleasant. 

4. I should be glad to avoid the following remarks, on 
the subject of neatness, did I not believe they are some* 
times needed. I have not always observed that attention 
to it, which is important. Children should always be led 
to associate order, comfort, neatness and regularity, with 
the school which they attend. This cannot be, where 
the floor is left covered with leaves and litter, from week 
to week ; and where there is no effort to make use of the 
means at hand for ornamenting the room with evergreens, 
&c. Every school-room should have as many attractions 
for the young as possible. Every degree of negligence 
on the subject of neatness, must have a bad effect on the 
school, and should be carefully avoided. 

5. Another part of your duty will be to teach the chil- 
dren propriety of conduct The remark is often made 
to an "unmannerly child, •*' You must go to school to 
learn manners." But with what propriety is .it made, 
when so little attention is generally given to the subject 
in schools ? , Still it is important, and should receive atten- 
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tion. Children should be instructed how to go into a 
room, and how to speak, when they have entered. They 
should be told what is proper when leaving the house of a 
neighbour, or when* spoken to by persons in the street, 
or addresed by a visitant at home> Propriety of address 
and manners should be inculcated, in regard to every sit- 
uation in which they may be placed. Every species of 
rudeness and clownishness should be carefully corrected, 
lest it grow to a habit when they become older. If chil- 
dren are early taught to treat each other with politeness, 
the habit will be likely to show itself in their treatment 
of every body else. The truly polite person will never 
say or do that unnecessarily, which will make any one 
around him unhappy. Every mode of speaking or allusion 
to things which will injure the feelings of others is there- 
fore to be discountenanced, and reproved. All vulgar 
joking, blackguarding, or desire to accuse others of things 
of which they are not guilty, must be considered as the 
opposite of politeness and good manners. It is the duty 
of the teacher to keep a watchful eye on every thing con- 
nected with this subject. 

To conclude : Let it be your endeavour, and spare no 
pains, to make the children fond of their studies, and de- 
sirous of doing right. Strive to have them early accus- 
tomed to vigorous mental exertion, and to do right, whether 
at home or abroad, at school, or at play. Go daily to Him, 
for guidance and direction, at whose tribunal you must 
account for the manner you teach the youthful charge en- 
trusted to your care. . His assistance alone will enable 
you to succeed in your efforts to do them good. His ap- 
probation and that of your own conscience, will be an 
abundant reward for every exertion you can make, to pro- 
mote the best interest of those who look to you for guid- 
ance and instruction. 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE I. 

1. Is a person properly qualified to become a teacher by 
the acquisition of science ? 

2. What else ought he to study ? 

3. What has been the practice of many who have tried 
to teach 1 

4. What ought every one to obtain, who means to teach 
school? Why? 

5. Of what is there a general conviction 1 

6. Is the value of common schools sufficiently realized ? 

7. What shows the importance of district schools ? 

8. Who exhibit a high degree of interest in the charac- 
ter and usefulness of schools ? 

9. What is one way in which indifference is exhibited ? 

10. Do you think that every parent ought to attend the 
district school-meeting in his neighbourhood ? 

11. What vote is sometimes passed by a district? 

19. How is indifference shown by parents, after a school 
has commenced ? 

13. Is the inojifference universal, of which the author 
speaks ? 

14. From what may indifference to the character, and 
usefulness of schools originate ? 

15. Is that person a real friend to his country, who has 
but little regard to the character of the schools, which 
his children attend ? 

16. What would be the effect of ignorance on the wel- 
fare of our country ? 

17. How do parents endanger their own happiness ? 

18. What is the duty of every parent? 

19. How is it sometimes shown that parents do not have 
a proper affection for their children ? 

20. What do such seem to think most important ? 
21* Are there exceptions to what is said ? 

22. Is any part of the indifference to common schools, 
the result of not realizing moral obligation ? 

23. Is it to be considered strange, that schools are not 
more useful, when so many things exist that are injurious 
to them ? 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE II 



1. What are many parents backward to furnish 1 

2. Would some cheap apparatus be highly useful in 
every school ? 

3. Why are some parents unwilling to furnish new 
books for their children ? 

4. How do both parents and children suffer loss ? 

5. From what two things, does the unwillingness of pa- 
rents to furnish proper means to their children, for making 
progress in acquiring knowledge arise ? 

6. Are parents sometimes more willing to spend money 
for things useless or even hurtful, than for furnishing their 
children with the means of making their studies pleasant 
and profitable ? 

7. What stories are told to illustrate this ? 1st ? 2d ? 

8. What is the next thing mentioned, that has operated 
extensively to prevent the usefulness of schools ? 

9. How do " district parties" sometimes originate ? 

10. Have you ever known any such, which have been 
unfavourable to the schools in your neighbourhood ? 

11. If you find parties in the districts where you may 
be employed, what will be their effect on the usefulness of 
your labours ? 

12. Will it be your duty to strive to unite such parties, 
in efforts to benefit the schools ? 

13. By what means do parents sometimes injure the 
usefulness of common schools ? 

14. Are academies ever injurious to district schools ? 

15. What observations are made in the note on the 
subject ? 

16. Would united »Christian effort be productive of 
good, and is it just to attribute a part of the failure in the 
usefulness of schools to a want of it ? 

17. What is the fifth reason mentioned why schools are 
not more useful ? 

18. What is said of the qualifications of the first class 
of teachers ? 

19. What is said of the next class ? 

20. What is said of the third class of those who engage 
in. instructing ? 

11* 
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21. Why are many of this class deficient in qualifica- 
tions? 

22. What is the sixth obstacle to the usefulness of 
schools ? 

23. What is the seventh thing mentioned ? 

24. Are school-houses badly constructed, and frequent- 
ly badly located ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE III. 

h What is the first requisite in the qualifications of a 
good schoolmaster 1 

2. What does the author mean by common sense ? 

3. What is the second requisite ? 

4. Why is this important ? * 

5. What is the third qualification ? 
6., Why is this necessary ? 

7. What is the next requisite trait in a teacher ? 

8. Is decision of character important to persons in 
every situation in life ? 

9. Why ought a schoolmaster to be affectionate ? 

10. Is it important that teachers should have a just 
moral discernment? 

11. What is of even more importance to children than 
intellectual culture ? 

12. What studies does the law require to be taught in 
common schools ? 

13. What is said of the four first ?— of the fifth ?— of 
the two last? 

14. In a proper knowledge of what are most teachen 
deficient ? 

15. What remarks are made on the subject of read- 
ing ? — of arithmetic ? — of geography ?— of English gram- 
mar? — of the history of the United States ? 

16. With what other studies ought the instructer to be 
familiar ? What is said of each ? 

17. Do you believe that all these studies are requisite, 
to qualify you to teach with success ? 

18. Have you evidence of possessing the necessary qual- 
ifications ? 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE IV. 

1. What is the first practical direction to teachers? 

2. Is this important to the personal enjoyment of the 
master 1 

3. Can the nature of your employment be fully learned 
without experience ? 

4. From what publications may something of the na- 
ture of teaching be learned ? 

5. Will you learn something of the nature of your busi* 
ness, by reflecting on the common nature of children ? 

6. What varieties may you expect to find among them ? 

7. What is said of parents ? ' 

8. Will it be a benefit to converse with experienced 
teachers ? 

9. Should you be discouraged by what they may tell 
you ? 

10. What have some considered the business of teach- 
ing? 

11. What remarks are made in the note, on this sub- 
ject? 

12. What is teaching ? 

13. What language should the teacher use ? 

14. For the purpose of knowing how to teach, what 
should you recollect ? 

15. What is the second general direction ? 

16. How may you learn your responsibility as a teacher ? 

17. What is said of the influence a teacher may exert 1 

18. What consideration shows the importance of this 
influence ? 

19. What has God enjoined upon the young ? 

20. What is the last suggestion to show the responsi- 
bility of the instructer ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE V. 

1. What is the next general direction ? 

2. Is there a wide difference in the amount of influence 
exerted by individuals sustaining the same office ? 

3. With what particular trait of character, in a teacher, 
is it natural to suppose the scholars will be pleased ? 
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4. What is the first requisite for gaining the confidence 
of a school ? 

5. What should you remember ? 

6. What is the second direction for gaining the confi- 
dence of scholars ? 

7. What is the third direction on this subject ? 

8. Will you endeawur to remember this ? 

9. What, fourthly, is necessary ? 

10. What is the fourth general direction ? 

11. Why should you be willing to devote your whole 
time to your school ? 

12. What account is given of the course pursued by 
Bene vol us ? 

13. What seemed to him highly ridiculous ? 

14. How is the importance of this direction further 
illustrated 1 

15. What request is made of such as are unwilling to 
devote their whole time ? 

16. What is said of the compensation allowed to 
teachers ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE VI. 

1. What is the next general direction ? 

2. In order to be able to govern others, what is first 
pecessary ? 

3. Against what must the teacher be well guarded ? 

4. Is it injurious to make contemptuous speeches about 
scholars ? — about parents ? 

5. After being able to govern himself, what is of great 
importance to the teacher, as a first step towards govern- 
ing the school 1 

6. What will be the effect on the school, if the master 
believes he cannot govern the scholars ? 

7. How ought the teacher to consider and treat his 
scholars ? 

8. How is the mode recommended illustrated ? 

9. What is said of being uniform in the government of 
a school ? 

10. What is the first species of irregularity, to which 
this direction has reference ? — the second 1 
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11. Ought the large and small scholars to be required 
to obey the same laws in school ? 

12. What is the next direction on school government ? 

13. What is said of the practice of some teachers? 

14. What must this course lead the scholar to suppose ? 

15. Of what is the master in great danger? 

16. Is it proper to excuse the scholar from doing what 
the teacher directs, because he says he don't know how 1 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE VIL 

1. What is the next direction on government? 

2. Can a master have the same feelings towards a 
good and a bad scholar ? 

3. Ought this to effect his government ? 

4. Is a complaint of partiality in school very common ? 

5. Is it often too well founded? 

6. What will be the effect of partiality if it exist? 

7. What is the last direction on governing a school t 

8. Ought the teacher to direct the amusements and 
play of a school ? 

9. What amusements ought to be prohibited ? 

10. What other subject is mentioned ? 

11. Is it commendable for the teacher to assume a 
lordly or commanding mode in addressing his scholars ? 

12. What effect does this mode of speaking to scholars 
have upon them in their intercourse with each other ? 

13. What general rule, for speaking to a scholar, is 
gi ven ? 

14. How may scholars most easily be led to speak 
kindly to each other ? 

15. Is the dignity of a person lessened by adopting a 
kind and affectionate mode of speaking to inferiors ? 

16. Is the same mode recommended, even when a 
scholar is to be called to an account for improper conduct ? 

17. Is it wrong to be hasty in believing a scholar has 
done wrong, or in accusing him ? 

IS. What is a principle in law ? 

19. Is it a proper mode to make inquiry for evidence to 
prove the scholar innocent, when a complaint is brought 
against him ? 

20. What is the second direction ? 
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21. What ought to be the first object with the master, 
when the scholar has done wrong ? 

22. Why is it considered better to defer punishing a 
fault for a season ? 

23. What is the third direction on the subject of pun- 
ishment ? 

24. Do you think this is a reasonable ^direction ? 

25. What modes of punishment are recommended? 

26. What should be the last resort in choosing a mode 
of punishing ? 

27. What is the fourth direction in regard to punish- 
ment? 

23. May rewards ever be serviceable ? f - 

29. Should they be promised ? 

80. For what ought they to be given, if ever given ? 

Q UESTIONS ON LECTURE VIII. 

1. Is the general management of schools highly impor- 
tant? 

2. What is the first direction on the subject ? 

3. What is the second ? 

4. Can much be accomplished without system ? 

5. What must be observed in order to have system ? 

6. What story is told to illustrate the importance of at- 
tempting to do but one thing at a time ? 

7. What is the third direction ? 

8. What is the fourth direction ? 

9. What has been the practice of some instructers ? 

10. Can a teacher be justified in pursuing, this course ? 

11. What subject ought to receive the greatest share of 
attention ? 

12. What does the author consider to be the best rule 
in directing the studies of scholars 1 

13. What is recommended as soon as a child can read ? 

14. How should a child be taught the meaning of 
words ? 

15. To what should great attention be paid 1 

16. Can children very early understand the first princi- 
ples of arithmetic ? 

17. What is said of geography ? 

18. What study may next claim attention ? 

19. What remarks are made on the study of grammar ? 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE IX. 

1. Is the manner of teaching of very great importance ? 

2. Against what should the teacher guard ? 

3. What should be the first object in teaching ? 

4. Why is this necessary ? 

5. What is a common fault with teaehers ? 

6. What is the second direction in regard to teaching ? 

7. What story is told to illustrate the importance of this 
direction ? 

8. Against what should the instructer guard ? 

9. What objects should be used for the purposes of 
illustration ? . - 

10. Was the teacher judicious in the mode taken to 
assist James to understand his map ? * 

11. What is the third direction given ? 

12. If the scholars are not pleased with their studies, 
what is the reason ? 

J 3. How should teachers and parents speak of study 
before children ? 

14. W r hat is said of the school of Pestalozzi ? -F 

15. How can studies be rendered interesting and plea- 
sant ? 

16. What remarks are made on teaching how to spell ? 

17. What error is mentioned on the part of the in- 
structer ? 

18. How do many teachers pronounce words to a class ? 

19. What rule is given for pronouncing words to be 
spelled by a class 1 

20. What is the first direction on 'teaching scholars to 
read ? 

21. What is the second ? 

22. Do you consider this important ? 

23. What mode is recommended to insure distinctness 
in reading ? 

24. What is the third direction ? 

25. To what should particular attention be paid ? 

26. What is the fourth direction ? 

27. What is the fifth ? 

28. Are these important ? 
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QUESTIONS ON LECTURE X. 

1. When may the child begin to learn arithmetic 1 

2. In teaching written arithmetic, what should be the 
first object ? 

3. May a scholar perform all the given operations in 
arithmetic, and yet not understand it ? 

4. How is it best to commence with scholars whether 
tbey are beginners or not ? 

5. What mode should be adopted in assisting a scholar ? 

6. By what example is this illustrated ? 

7. Is it, important to go over every rule, as in the in- 
stance given ? 

8. What course should the teacher adopt with a class 
before calling on them to recite a rule 1 

9. What benefit will result from it to the scholar ? 

10. What is the common mode of teaching geography? 

11. Is this a natural mode ? 

12. What is the firs! direction for teaching geography ? 

13. What is the first direction, where such a mode is 
not practicable ? 

14. What is the second ? 

15. What is the third? 

16. Will scholars be interested in this mode ? 

17. What exercise is recommended in the fourth place ? 

18. What proves that the common mode of teaching 
grammar is not a good one ? 

19. What is that mode ? 

20. To what parts of grammar is the chief attention 
usually paid ? 

21. What is the first direction given ? 

22. What is the second ? 

23. What is the third ? 

24. What exercise should be continued ? 

25. What is recommended ? 

26. Does the author consider writing as properly be- 
longing to the subjects of attention at a district school ? 

27. What is the first direction ? 

28. What is the second ? 

29. What is the third ? 

30. What will be prevented by pursuing this mode ? 
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31. What is the fourth direction? 

32. How is it recommended to begin with a class in 
teaching history ? 

33. After these lessons, how is it proposed to proceed ? 

34. How may a connected historical view be obtained 
in this way ? 

35. What may be a first lesson ? 

36. What questions may be asked upon it ? 

37. What other lessons in their course are mentioned ? 

38. "What will be the result of pursuing such a course 
in teaching history 1 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XL 

1. What is a subject of great importance, to be intro- 
duced into district schools ? 

2. Why is composition necessary ? 

3. Does writing composition, have a good effect in dis- 
ciplining the mind ? 

4. What is sometimes the effect of neglecting it in 
common schools ? 

5. What is the first direction on teaching composition ? 

6. What has been found a useful mode of commencing 
with a class ? 

7. What is next recommended ? 

8. What will be one benefit of this mode ? 

9. Is it better to give subjects than to let scholars select 
for themselves ? 

10. What subjects are commonly selected by scholars ? 

11. Are these easy to write upon ? 

* 12. What should be kept in view in selecting subjects 
for composition ? 

13. What should the teacher recommend to scholars ? 

14. What benefit will result from this ? 

15. Besides composition, what is important ? 

16. Why ought they to be taught something of moral 
philosophy 1 

17. Ought every one to have some acquaintance with 
natural philosophy and chemistry ? 

18. What is the next direction given ? 

19. Why should opportunities, which occur, that pro- 

12 
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duce considerable excitement of mind, be improved for 
making lasting impressions on the minds of scholars ? 

20. What is the first illustration ? 

21. What is the second story designed to illustrate 
what the author means ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XIL 

1. What inducements should be made use of, to excite 
the attention and promote application to study ? 

2. What does emulation mean ? 

3. WJiat does ambition mean ? 

4. Is ambition ever used in a different sense ? 

5. How will the author use the terms ? 

6. With what is emulation connected ? 

7. With what secondly connected ? 

8. What does Plato call emulation ? 

9. What is it better to call it ? 

10. From what, first, is emulation distinct ? second ? 
third? 

11. What is the conclusion on emulation as an induce- 
ment to "study ? For what does it lay the foundation ? 

12. What is a proper subject to be made use of as an 
inducement to study ? second ? third ? fourth ? 

13. Are scholars under obligation to themselves to 
make a proper improvement of their time ? to their 
teachers 1 to their parents ? to their country ? to their 
Maker ? 

14* What is recommended to teachers ? 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE XIIL 

1. Will the Lectures to schoolmasters furnish important 
instruction to female teachers ? 

2. Mention the particulars, in which directions should 
be the same to both classes of teachers ? 

3. What will devolve on instructresses? 

4. What have they power to do ? 

5. What may they become ? 

6. What will be the consequence of pursuing a wrong 
course with young children ? 

7. What should be the teacher's first endeavour in re- 
gard to the youngest scholars ? 
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S. How is this done ? 

9. Against what does the author protest ? 

10. What is the natural effect on children, of confining 
them to sit in the school -room through the day, when they 
are not old enough to study ? 

11. Why are children so long in learning the alphabet ? 

12. What should be united with efforts to please ? 

13. What does Mr. Wilderspin say in regard to his in- 
fant school ? 

14. How are children treated in his school ? 

15. What is the course recommended }o be pursued 
with such as are not old enough to commit lessons ? 

16. What is the second exercise recommended ? 

17. Mention the third thing recommended. 

18. What is the course recommended in teaching the 
alphabet ? 

19. What exercise is to succeed that of reading? 

20. What is next recommended ? 

21. Mention the course recommended, when the teach- 
er can devote attention to the smallest scholars a second 
time? 

22. Why should arithmetic be a leading subject ? 

23. Repeat the directions given upon it. 

24. What will be a great means of benefiting children ? 

25. Mention the example. 

26. What ought to be provided for every district school ? 

27. From what books may the teacher derive great 
benefit ? 

28. What is the second general direction ? 

29. What is the third direction ? 

30. What observations are made on having work carri- 
ed into school ? 

31. What is the fourth subject mentioned ? 

32. Why is great attention to neatness, on the part of 
the teacher requisite ? 

33. What ought children to associate with school ? 

34. What is the fifth subject mentioned ? ♦ 

35. Is it true that a proper degree of attention is paid 
to this subject ? 

36. What is the concluding advice ? 

37. What is the teacher's best reward ? 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
RICHARDSON, LORD &, HOLBROOK— BOSTON- 

MOttSK'S Improved (•!'.< KlKAJMi V, A:i< i-ui ami Modern, Accompanied 
•with Atlassos adapted to the work. New edition. 

£CP~ An important improvement has been nude in the fast edition of- the 
Modern Atlas, by adding plates of Ou f firfeft of th>: st-arat count He*; and 
incorporating on the Map of the /To/ ///, t, s e comparative Heights of the 
principal Mountains and the f.englhx cf Lin great Rivers 

BOSTON READING LESSONS FOR PUIMARY SCHOOLS. Cth Ed. 

Since the publication of the first edition of this little l*>ok, Rome alterations and 
additions have lieen made, at the request of the committee lor Primary Schools 
in Boston; and inconsequence it has been adopted, liydiivcii »n of the committee, as 
the common reading book, in those schools. It has alr»»> been a taplod in many other 
schools in various parts of the country. $5* Th* School Commissioners of the 
State of Vermont have decided in itsfavotn for use throughout that State. 

THE AGRICULTURAL READER, designed for the use of ScImjoIs. 
By Daniel Adams, M. D. Author of the Scholar's Arithmetic, School 
Oeography, &c. 

THE ORTHOEPICAL GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH TONGUE, bo- 
nig Perry's Spelling Book, revised and corrected, with Walker's 
Pronunciation precisely applied on a new scheme. By Israel Al- 
ger, Junior, Editor of the Pronouncing Bible, Pronouncing English Read- 
er, &c. 

WALSH'S MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, a new edition, thoroughly 
revised by the author. 

For several years past this work lias l>een out of the author'* control, Init dur- 
ing this period he has been continually collecting materials with which to enrich 
it, when it snould again come into his hands. These improvement* have all been 
incorporated into this, edition, and arte accompanied with an entirely new system 
of Book-Keeping — which it is confidently Indieved, surpasses in simplicity and 
usefulness, any other elementary system extant. This alone it may truly be said, 
is worth the whole price of the book. 

There is appended to this edition, a short treatise on Gauging and Mensura- 
tion. Recommendations could be procured, were it desirable, from hundreds of 
the most practical and intelligent Merchants, Shipmasters, and Instrueters. 

BLAIR'S OUTLINES OF CHRONOLOGY, Ancie:* and Modern: being 
an introduction to the study of History; calculated to precede Whelp ley and 
other writers of distinction. 

A NEW SYSTEM and SURE GUIDE TO THE ART OF PENMAN- 
SHIP. By E. No yes. The most popular and useful set of Copy-Slips extant. 

(0»WRITING BOOKS ruled expressly for this system,' for sale as above. 

THE AMERICAN FIRST CLASS BOOK : or Exercises in roa*ding and 
recitation; selected principally from modern authors in Great Britain and 
America. Prepared and published with a view for use in the Boston public 
schools, where it is introduced. It has also been adopted as the standard 
Reading Book in many other of the principal seminaries in the coudtry. By 
Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston. 

The CONSTITUTIONS of Massachusetts and of the United States, divi- 
ded into paragraphs, with a design to be read and studied in schools. With 
QUESTIONS for exercise, prepared by Rev. Isaac Jones. 

So great is considered the importance of difuMMig a general acquaintance with 
the grand Charter of our rights, that the subject of causing the study of it to lie in- 
troduced into our public schools throughout the state, has several times tee% 
brought before the legislature, but an yet it remain? for individual exertion to ac- 
complish so desirable an object. It is hoped that .School Committees, Teachers 
and Magistrates will aid in :he design 



GOODRICH'S OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, with an Atla§,onanew 
plan, carefully adapted to youth, with numerous engravings of cities, manners, cos- 
tumes, &c. Price of the Geography and Atlas, $>8 per dozen. " The study of 
this work will abridge for (he teacher one half of the labor of instruction, while 
the task of the pupil will be lightened in die same degree." 

GCf~ Recommended by the Vermont School* Commissioner* for use 
throughout that State. 
THE EVANGELICAL INSTRUCTER, a reading book for schools. 
PUTNAM'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
VOSE'S ASTRONOMY, a new and valuable work. 
HISTORICAL READER. By Rev. J. L. Blake. 
WANOSTROCHT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
NEW FRENCH READER, by Hentz. 

THE EXPLANATORY and PRONOUNCING FRENCH WORD 
BOOK ; or First Step to the French Language. Being an easy Spelling-Book 
ami Vocabulary of three thousand words. By M. L'Abbe Bossut. To which 
is annexed the true Pronunciation of each word, according to the improved Dic- 
tionary of die Abbe Tardy. 

SMITH'S MENTAL AND PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, a work on 
a new plan,- in which Mental Arithmetic is combined with the Use of the 
Slate : containing a complete system, in dollars and cents — to which is add- 
ed a Practical System of Book-Keeping. 

Highly favourable notices of this Arithmetic maybe found in several periodicals 
of the day. The following is from the Journal of Education: 

"A careful examination of this valuable work will show that its author has 
compiled it, as all books for school use ought to lie compiled — from the results 
of observation and actual experiment in the school room. It is entirely a prac- 
tical work, combining the merits 'of Colburn's system with oopioirs practice on 
the Flate." 

Although a new work, five thousand copies have been sold within the present 
year. It is used in many places on the score of economy, aside from its intrinsic 
merit; it being one of the cheapest books extant, embracing as much matter :is 
is commonly found in the two systems separate, at the price of one. 

0C$" Recommended by the Vermont School Commissioners for use 
throughout that State, 

THE NATIONAL SPELLING-BOOK, and Pronouncing Tutor ; con 
tabling rudiments of Orthography and Pronunciation on an unproved plan, by 
which the sound of every syllable is distinctly shown, according to Walker's 
principles of English orthoepy. With Progressive Reading Lessons. De- 
signed for the use of Schools in the United States. By B. D. EMERSON, 
Principal of the Adams Grammar School, Boston. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. Boston-, May, 9, 1828. ' 

Having examined with some rare, the National Spelling- Book, compiled by 
B. D. Emerson, we cheerfully express our approbation of the work. It is.evi* 
dently tho result of much reflection, experience and labour, and its author ha?, 
in our opinion, accomplished all the important objects mentioned in his preface. 
We recommend the work to the school committees, instructers, and others con- 
cerned in directing common education throughout our country. 

B. B. WISNER, Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 
WM. JENKS, D. D. Parlor of the Church in Green st. Boston. 
J. EVARTS, Cor. Sec. to the Am. Board of Com. for For. Missions. 
B. F. FARNSWORTH, Principal of the Theolog. and Academ. Insti- 
tution at New-Hampton, N. H 
Rev. SAMUEL C. LOVELANL), Reading, N. H. 

Author of a Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament 
FRANCIS WAYhAND^President of Brown University. 
DANIEL ADA3IS, M. D. Author of Scholar's Arithmetic, &c. 
N. W. WILLIAMS, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Concord, N. H. 
Recommended also by all the Masters in the Boston Public So.1hx>Is, wltcre tto- 
work bat lieen i itrodueed by order of the Scluml Committee; t»y rmfavora 
Hedge and Wilhtrd Harvard College; and by mam other gentlemen of diatfne* 
lion in various parts of the country. 



QfrThi* Spelling- Book has been recommended by the Vermont School 
Commissioners, chosen by the Legislature, for use in the Public Schools 
throughout that State. It has jiIko !>eeii introduced hue some of the first Schools 
m New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Jvst Published. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NATIONAL 
SPELLING-BOOK; containing the first principles of Orthography and 
Pronunciation, on the plan pursued in the National Spelling-book, -calcu- 
lated for Primary Schools. 

THE NATIONAL HEADER, being a selection of exercises in Reading 
and Speaking, designed to (ill the same place in the Schools of the United 
States, that is held in those of Great Britain, by the compilations of Murray, 
Scott, Enfield, &c. By Rev. John Pier font, author of the American 
First Class Book. 

•* After carefully and thoroughly examining this compilation, we confidently and 
with pleasure recommend it to the notice of teachers, school committee.-, and all 
others interested in the education of the young. The selection of lc»sons is pecu- 
liarly rich, and sufficiently diversified." — " We could hot easily name a book of 
eijual size which contains s-) great a variety of classically chaste and interesting 
matter ; and we think it well worthy of a place in every parlqur as a voluiueof 
elf^nnt extracts." — American Journal of Education. 

OC/* Recommended by the Vermont School Commissioners for use through- 
out that Slate. 

J»;t Published. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NATIONAL 
REAviER. By Rev. J. Pierpont. 

This work ha3 been prepared expressly for the purpose of satisfying a want 
which has long been felt ot a suitable book for the middle classes. The style of 
these reading lessons presents a sort of medium between the familiar tone suited 
to a primary reading book, and the more elevated and set style of a First Class 
Book. Instmcters who have examined the work, speak in the highest terms 
of the felicitous manner in which the author has executed his design ; and it is 
a circumstance peculiarly fortunate that it has been done by the same hand that 
prepared the National Reader, as no other, probably, could so well observe the 
necessary gradation of style. 

MENTAL GUIDE ; being a Compend of the first principles of Metaphys- 
ics, and a system of acquiring a good style of thinking and writing, by tran- 
scription , predicated on the analysis of the human mind. 
^ This work recommends itself in having the peculiar advantage of embracing 
three important studies in one v<4nme, viz* Metaphysics, Composition and 
Reading, afforded at the usual price of First Class Books. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, for the use of Schools and Academies 
By J. W. Webster, Professor of Chemistry in Harvard College. 

Just Published. ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with 
Progressive Exercises in Parsing. By John Frost, Principal of the Maybew 
Grammar School, Boston. 

Most instmcters complain of the want of an English Grammar written in a style 
intelligible to children. This work is intended to satisfy this want, and the pars- 
ing exercises being prepared with great care and attention, and so digested as to 
prevent the difficulties of parsing singly, will relieve the toucher of much of his la- 
bour at the same time that it will lighten the task of the learner. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT for Schools. To which is added, a Vocabulary 
of all the Words therein contained; divided, accented, defined, and the part 
of speech annexed ; arranged in alphabetical order ; adapted to the orthography 
find pronunciation of Walker. Also, a Catalogue of all theProperNames con- 
tained therein, with their division and pronunciation. By R ensselaer Jient- 
lev, A. M. 

"WHELPLEY'S COMPEND OF GENERAL HISTORY. A new edi- 
tion, with important additions. Containing several copperplate Engravings, 
representing historical subjects; a chart of History and Biography, Chronolo- 
gical Tables, and a System of Artificial Memory* 

Just Published, QUESTIONS on GoodricU/s History of the United 
SUttQi*. Ity H«V, Joaeph Emerson. 
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BENTLEY'S AMERICAN INSTRUCTED 

Tins work is calculated ti» be used next alter the spelling book : it contains a selection 
of the principal words in common use, with their definition, division, accentuation, and 
jtr-jHtrncititioit., agreeably to the orthography and orthoopy of Walker : interspersed with 
instructive Heading Lessons ; to which is added an abridgment of English Gramuuu. 
Hy II. Bentley. " « 

This work is highly recommend bd by J. V. N. Yates, former superintendent of Com- 
mon ^cli"K)ls in the stute of NeW-York ; De Witt Clinton, former governor of N. V. 
T. Jiomryu Beck, principal of Albany Academy j Henry K. Strong, principal of Pitts- 
ndd Academy ; i. fc>. Spencer, principal of Schenectady Academy ; A. I. Parker, princi- 
lul of Hudson Academy : £. Holmes, principal of Dutchess Academy \ the Inspectors 
% \ Schools iu the city of Hudson, the Teachers in Ui3 cities of Albany and Troy, N. Y. 
aii J by many others whose names are not here mentioned 



\tZF* Smith* 8 Arithmetic — Petition of the Teachers of the Public Schools 
in Providence, to the Town-Council and School Co"himittee 

We, the undersigned, Teachers of the Public Schools, beg leave to represent to 
cfie Hon. Town-Council and School Committee: — That we have for a long time 
been sensible that the system of Common Arithmetic, ordered to be used in the 
Public Sellout, has many defects, and is not so well adapted to initiate the pup-il* 
into the science of figures, as an elemeutary book in such schools ought to be: — 
That a work, adapted to any age or capacity ©f pupils, by an experienced Teacher, 
was a great desideratum. Your petitioners believe that such a work has lately 
teen picsented to the public by Mr. Roswkll C. Smith. 

We view it superfluous to point out what we consider as the defects of the 
one, or the superior merits of the other. — It may be sufficient, for the present, 
i lutf. we merely express to your Honours and tin? gentlemen of the School Coin- 
iniMce, our decided preference of Mr. Smith's Arithmetic to any other now in use, 
wiih whidi we are acquainted; — and we most earnestly entreat that you won!:i 
authorize its immediate introduction into the Public Schools. 

Oliver Angell, Jos. B. Pettis, Origen Bacheller, Edward W. Baker, 
Joseph C. Gardner, William P. Taft, Alfred J$. Lee. 

The above petition was referred to 

' Rev. F. WAYLAND, Juk. D. D. ) 

Rev. T. T. WATERMAN. > Sub-Committee. 

Wm. T. GRINNELL, Esq.. > 

The said Sub-Committee, after having visited the Public Schools in Boston for 
the purpose of obtaining general information on the subject of education, made their 
report, from which the following is an extract: — "Your Committee are, of opin- 
ion, that it would be expedient to introduce die System of Arithmetic published 
by Mr. Smith, into all the Public Grammar Scnools; and also, that all the scholars 
in arithmetic be taught'Jty classes, and not individually as is now the prevalent 
mode." 

The TowVCouncil accordingly directed that " The System of Arithmetic, by 
Roswell C. Smith, be used in all the Public Schools in this town." 

(jrj-The above work has also been introduced into the Schools of Hartford, 
Conn.,. by joint recommendation of Teachers and School Committee, and in nu- 
merous other Schools, both public and private, in various parts of the country. 

(jO*Of Whelpley'* Compend y the Rev. Mr. Emerson says, in the Prospectus of 
his Femaje Seminary, " For many years I have been solicitously inquiring for jhe 
best Compend of General History for the use of Schools. " That which I consider 
by far the best, which I have yet examined, is the Compend of Mr. Whclpley. My 
estimation of this work has been rising for more than ten years, while I have been 
engaged in reading and teaching it more than ten times through. _ It is not. a mere 
compilation or abridgement in the words of others — his style is his own — a style, 

{lerhaps not less distinctly marked than that of any other prose writer in the 
anguage. He does not coldly tell us about the wonderful works of Providence, 
and the mighty deeds of men. He awakens them from the slumbers of ages; he 
sets them oefore our eyes. We see; we feel; we admire; we remember. Such 
lively descriptions of useful objects appear of inestimable importance to give to the 
young, clear, distinct and impressive conceptions of things. His work appears to 
possess nearly equal merit for the family, for the social library and for the school* 
class." ' - ' ' 
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EMERSON'S SPELLING-BOOK. 



"The ingenious classification ot the words, so as to mark accu- 

Mrately the sounds, not only of the accented, but of the unaccented syllables *, the 
conciseness and simplicity, of the introduction and key ; the abundance and judi- 
cious arrangement of the matter contained in the work, and its faithful mechanical 
execution, render it, in our opinion, decidedly superior to any Spelling-Book with 
which we are acquainted." 

John Frost, Abbiham Andrews. Cornelius Walexr, ) _»«•*-»• ,V 

N. K. G. Oliver, Charles Pot, Wn. Adams, Barnum Field, \ Jnantrstn 

the Department of Reading and Grammar in the Public Sehotds of Boston. 

"This Spel ling-Book bears every mark of having been compiled with strict 

reference to the actual purposes of instruction. Great pains have evidently been 

taken to render it highly superior in character, and worthy of becoming a National 

Work." [Jour, of Edi/ca.] 

"Having carefully examined a copy of the * National Spelling-Book,' by B. D. 
Emerson, t do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, it is beyond all comparison 
the best book of the kind with which I am acquainted." Kbbnexer Bailey, 

Principal of the Young Ladies* High School, Boston. 
" This Spelling-Book is the result of the labors of a practical and popular teach- 
er; and, so far as 1 have the means of judging, it has the advantage when com- 
i wired with any other book of the kind that has evejr been published, either in Great 
Iritain or the United States." John Pierpont, Compiler of the American. 

First Class Book, National Reader. Sfe. 
" It may suffice to remark, that Mr. Emerson has selected and arranged tiie col- 
umns of words upon a plan admirably calculated to assist the learner* in s pelting 
and pronunciation ; and that his book' has just claims upon intelligent teachers, to 
bringit into general use in our schools." Thaddeus M. Harris, D. I). Dorchester. 
"The National Spelling-Book, appears to me well fitted to become u standard 
work in our schools." John Pierce, 1). J). Brovkline. 

" Having attentively examined a copy of the National Spelling-Rook, by B. D. 
Emerson, Esq. I do not hesitate to say, that hi point of arrangement of words, cor- 
rectness of pronunciation and orthography, it far exceed* any work of the kind 
which 1 have seen." Benjamin Greknleaf, Bradford Academy. 

"The plan of the National Spelling-Book is happily devised for "the aid of school 
teachers, and for the intellectual improvement of scholars. It is very desfrnble that 
ft be universally introduced. Send me a hundred to be introduced into this .region. 
Your'*, &c." Andrew Yates, Pres. of the Polytcchny Inst it. Chittenango, •&'. )'. 

"Philadelphia, Oct.fOi, 1824. Having examined the National Spelling-Bock of 
Mr. Benjamin D. Emerson, with considerable caie and ntteution, we are free to 
express our opinion decidedly in its favor. J no. M. Brewer, S. C. Walker, 

Saml. Jones, Jos. K. EautbubTn, J. 11. Brown. 

" Having examined with some care, the National Spelling Itaok, compiled by B. D. 

Emerson, we cheerfully express our approbation of the work. — We recommend 

the work to the school committees, inst meters, and others concerned in directing 

common education throughout our country." 

B. B. Whner, D. D. and \Vm. Jenks, D. D. Boston. 
Jeremiah Evarts, for. See. to the Am. Bt.ard of Cam. for For. Mis. 
Francis Wayland, Jr. U. D. Bra ion University. 

B. F. Farnsworth, Academical and Theolog. Ins. A*. Hampton, A*. H. 
Rev. S. C. Lovelanp, Rending, A". /A An. ofn Greek tf Kv. Lei. of the A". T. 
Daniel Auams, M. D. Auth. of the Scholars 1 Arithmetic, School Geog. t(c. 
Rev. N. Bouton. Concord, A"."//. Rev. N. VV. Williams, Do. 
** We have examined Mr. B. 1). Emerson's Spelling-Book, with core and satisfac- 
tion. We think it contains improvement* on initiatory books of the same class here- 
tofore used." Levi Hedoe, L.L. I), and Sidney Wm.lard, A.M. Flarr. Utiirer. 

" I must say, I like the National Spelling- Book better than any other I ever <uw*, 
and I have seen many. J. I. Hitchcock, Inslructer, Baltimore. 

" I think the National Spelling-Rook deserving of ample consideration, by teach- 
ers and Committees, entrusted with the selection of school books. « 
Walter R. Johnson, Prine. of the High School Franklin Ins. Phil a. 
" In the most flattering recommendations of Emerson's Spelling-Book, we fully 
concur, and we would cofdially recommend it to our citizens as being in our opiu- 
ion, better adapted for gene nil use in our district schools than any other. 

L. Coleman, M. Lawrence, M. Shaw, School Committee of Belchertonm. 
It has likewise received the approbation of Benjamin A.Gould, late Principal of 
the Public Latin Grammar School, Boston— Capt. Partridge, Sci. Ac Military Acad- 
emy, Middletown — John Richardson, Leicester Academy— E.G. Parker, Roxbitry. 
J^-The School Committee of the city of Boston, after a very crttical examination, 
have ordered its introduction into all the public schools of this city And the Ver- 
mont Commissioners, appointed by the Legislature, have recommended this Spell- 
ing-Book as one of tbd best, for use in all the public schools of that State. 

Jvi* Published— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NATIONAL SPELLING- 
BOOK i containing the first principles of Orthography and Pronmtetatfcffi. oo i&iP 
: fta panned in the National Spelling-Book, calculaiad tot Mssaijr Sdjpnfcs. 






INTRODUCTION TO THE NATIONAL READER; a wtectkm 
of Easy Lemons, designed to fill the same place in the schools of the united 
State*, that w held by Murray's Introduction in tho^e of Great Britain. 

The compiler says, " This work is intends- 1 j.< a series of exercises tit reading for ik* 
younger classes ofomr common schools, preparatory to the u«e of the National Reader.' 

" It contains no matter that is to be -found in eitiier t'.u: last-mentioned selection & or 
tftf American First Class Book ; so that the three compilations may be used by different 
classes in the same school, 1 * " I have sought for pieces relating to subjects that first 
attract the observation, and engage the thoughts ofchUiL-f.it; descriptions and anecdote* 
of domestic and other animals ; instructions and admonitions as to their own duties to- 
wards ' every living thing ;' the scenes of external nature upon the face of the earth; 
* the beauty of heaven and its glorious show ;' and the connexion of all these thing* 
with the great a, id good Being, who is over all and in them all." 

*' We have just examined a book, by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Boston, which he 
calln an Introduction to the National Reader, designed as a Third Class Book, 
which is admirably well calculated to attract the attention, and instruct children in 
reading, and at the same time instil into their minds the love of virtue, and impart to 
them that information which will be usefu) to them when the days of their childhood 
shall have passed away. The " Introduction to the National Header," or Third Class 
K >ok, is, in our opinion, one of the best books that can be put into the hands of chil- 
dren, as a .school hook — and for the second class in schools, perhaps there is no book 
extant, which is so well calculated for youth, as the National Reader. It is now used 
extensively in this State, and we are informed, that there has been no hook intro- 
duced into schools, that has answered so pood a purpose as this, for classes for which it • 
is designed by its learned and able compiler. The "American First Class Book," 
also ct,:n piled by Mr. Pierpont, is calculated as is indicated by its title, for the first 
classes in schools, and we hazard nothing in saying that there is no book, now pub- 
lished, which can come into competition with it." — Osfotd Observer. 

"Several months ago, we spoke in praise' of Mr. Pierpont 's " National Reatler," a 
work indeed suited for children of larger growth than generally r.>> to school, as well 
as for students. The " Introduction" to this book, (as it is modestly called,) is now 
h.:£>re us. The design of this latter compilation is, to till the same place in the com- 
m.m schools of the United States, that is held by Murray's Introdnction in Great Brit- 
ain. The selections are of a very pure character; the beautiful feeling apparent, .hi 
the preface, is carried through every page ; and the parent who teaches her child from 
this little garland, will truly find, that it must thereby " learn something of the works 
of God; and the ffeeds of good and brave men." 77*e Albion, New York. 

" Introduction to the National Reader. — The Rev. Mr. Pierpont, compiler of the Ameri- 
can First -Class Book and the National Reader, has added another useful little woik 
to those which are at present popular as school books. It is intended as an intermedi- 
ate rending book, between the tWo others above mentioned, and as a substitute for 
Murray's Introduction, and the other compilations now in use of the same character. 
The selections, which seem to us judicious, are, in a great measure, made from the 
writings of Americans : which is as it should be. We have no hesitation, as far as 
wc are competent to judge of the subject, in recommending this little book to pa- 
rents and teachers." — New York Commercial Advertiser. 

" Mr. Pierpont 's Introduction possesses the recommendations of chaste literary sfyte 
in the pieces, along with a peculiarly easy, natural, and interesting manner of present- 
ing their subjects to the young mind. There is nothing formal, dull, or unintelligible, 
to be found in what we have seen of the book. A spirit and animation, harmonizing 
finely with the character of youth, and rendering the work uncommonly valuable for 
the purposes of reading and elocution, pervade every lesson. The moral instruction 
imparted by the influence of the selection on the memory, the imagination, and the 
heart, forms an excellent feature of this compilation ; and the American character 
which the author has given to his work, by the occasional introduction of appropriate 
Biography and anecdote, while it increases the interest of the reading, serves a useful 
purpose in relation to national character and feeling." — Journal of Education. 

" The Introduction to thp National Reader, we are confident, will fulfil its design — 
Which is, as set forth in the title page, to fill the same place in the common schools of 
the United States, that is held by Murray's Introduction, and the compilations of Guy, 
Mylius, and Pinnock. .in those of Great Britain. Its contents possess the charm of 
dignified simplicity, ihe loveliness of virtuous sentiment, and the interest of pleasing 
novelty, embracing ninety-four lessons on a great variety of topics. Not the least 
valuable part of the instruction inculcated is that which appertains to the treatment 
of animals. Mr. Pierpont has introduced two original pieces from his pen on this sub- 
ject, full of tenderness and beauty. The book before us is printed on a fair type, and 
in good taste. Great care has been taken, in giving the exact pronunciation of diffi- 
cult words, (Walker being the standard,) and in the use of the accents. We recom- 
mend this useful compilation to the attention and patronage of teachers of youth in 
our common schools generally." Bennington Times. 

Regarding two other works of Mr. Pierpont's, the same writer says — "his National 
Binder and American First Class Book % deserve a place not only in our academies, 
but also in our libraries." 



ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 

with Practical Applications, for the use of Schools. By T. Waliir, 
Teacher of Mathematics, in the Round Hill Schools at Northampton. 
. The design of this work is to furnish a cheap and easy introduction to %e princi- 
ples of Geometry. It is written expressly for young students, and contains ail the 
propositions necessary for understanding the subsequent part of a mathematical course. 
The style of demonstration 1s familiar, and the matter is compressed within as small a 
compass as perspicuity would allow. The definitions are placed immediately before 
the magnitudes defined, and the problems immediately after the theorems upon which 
they depend. The introduction contains a brief history of Geometry. The body of 
the work is divided into three sections ; the first treating of Lines and their relations ; 
the second of Surfaces and their areas ; and the third, of Solids and their measures. 
The Appendix is designed to illustrate the uses of Geometry by some of its most im 
portant practical applications. To impress the fundamental propositions more deeply 
en the memory, they are collected together at the end, with a series of questions for 
the exercise of the learner. 

The AMERICAN FIRST CLASS BOOK, or exercises in Reading and 
Recitations, selected principally from Modern Authors, of Great Britain and 
America, and designed for the use of the highest Class in public and pri- 
vate Schools. By John Pierpont, Author of the Rational Reader, 

Introduction to the National Reader, &c. &c. 

This Book has been compiled with a special reference to the Public Reading and 
Grammar Schools of this City. It is the result of an attempt to supply the want, 
which has long been a subject of complaint among those whom the citizens of Boston 
have charged with the general superintendence of their public schools, as well as with 
those who are appointed to the immediate instruction of them *, of a Book of Exercises 
in Reading and Speaking, better adapted than any English compilation 'that has yet 
appeared, to the state of society as it is in this country, and less obnoxious to con*-' 
plaint, on the ground of its national or political character, than it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that any English compilation would be, among a people whose manners, opinions, 
literary institutions, and civil government, are so strictly republican as our own. 

" The American First Class Book which has been favourably known to the publfo 
for several years, was intended, as its name imports, for the most advanced classes of 
the highest Schools, in which reading forms a part of the course of instruction. 'Die 
extensive and increasing circulation, which that valuable selection has received and 
is receiving, and the success with which the use of it has been attended, are sufficient 
Indications that such a book was needed, and that the author has made a judicium 
•election and arrangement of exercises." — American Jourval of Education. 

TESTAMENT AND VOCABULARY. 

Just published, for the use of Schools, Thk New Testament, nccom- 
panied with a Vocabulary, containing all the words used in the book, 
alphabetically arranged, with their division, accentuation, part of 
speech, and definition. — To which is added, A Catalogue of the 
Proper Names, contained therein ; divided, accented, and pronounced, 
according to Mr. Walker's rules for the pronunciation of Scripture Proper 
Names- ; likewise several other useful and interesting Tables. By R. 

Bentley. Designed principally for the use of Schools. 

The New Testament is so universally used by all classes of people, and of such 
utility, that to read it understanding^, is of the utmost importance. The first impres- 
sions made upon the mind should be free from error. Erroneous opinions are fre- 
quently formed of numerous passages, by not understanding the meaning of the words 
contained in them. To obviate these difficulties, and render every part plain and easy 
to be understood, a Vocabulary of all the words .therein contained, is annexed to the 
work ; alphabetically arranged, divided, accented, pronounced, and the definition 
given in plain and concise terms j which will enable the reader to refer to any word 
that occurs, the definition of winch he does not understand, and thereby form a cor- 
rect idea of whatever he reads. 

After the Vocabulary, a list of the Proper Names contained in the New Testament 
is given, adapted to Mr. Walker's Principles for the Pronunciation of Scripture -Proper 
Names. Readers are much perplexed in ascertaining the true sound of these words ; 
and indeed, we hear but few individuals pronounce them correctly *, but by a refer- 
ence to the catalogue as the names occur in reading, their pronunciation may be ac- 
quired without any inconvenience. 

Of the usefulness of the New Testament as a School Book, nothing need be said ; 
*'it commends itself to every attentive reader, by the purity of its precepts, the sub- 
limity of its doctrines, the majesty of its style, and the manifest tendency of the whole 
to produce lone to God, and good will toward men." 

ft is allowed by the best judges, that by a reference to the meaning of words as they 
oteur in reading, the definition wdl be retained much easier than by any other method. 



SMITH'S ARITHMETIC. 

• NEW EDITION, IMPROVED. 

it- 
Che present edition is' strictly on the Pestalozzian plan, adopting no rule, 
without a previous developement of its truth. Blocks, illustrating the Cube Root, ac- 
company the work ; and many improvements have been made, particularly in the mode 
of living answers, and abdut 80 pases of matter have been added. The work will now 
chum the attention not only of teachers of common schools, but also of Academies, and 
of all literary Seminaries, in which the study of Arithmetic is rationally pursued. 

The following are a few of the prominent characteristics of this work, in which it hi 
thought to differ from all others. 
1. The interrogative system is generally adopted throughout this work. ' 
9. Toe common rules of arithmetic are exhibited so as to correspond with the occur- 
rences in actual business. Under this head is reckoned the application of Ratio to 
practical purposes, Fellowship, &x. 

3. There is a constant recapitulation of the subject attended to, styled " Questions 
on the foregoing." 

4. The mode of giving the individual results without points, then the aggregate of 
these results, with points, for an answer, by which the relative value of the whole is 
determined, thus furnishing a complete test of the knowledge of the pupil. This is a 
characteristic difference between this and the former editions. 

5. A new rule for calculating interest for days with months. 

6. The mode of introducing and conducting the subject of Proportion. 

7. The adoption of the federal coin, to the exclusion of sterling money, except by 
itself. 

8. The arithmetical tables are practically illustrated, previously and subsequently 
to their insertion . 

0. As this mode of teaching recognises no authority but that of reason, it was found 
necessary to illustrate the rule for the extraction of the Cube" Root, by means of Blocks, 
which accompany this work. 

These are some of the predominant traits of this work. Others might be mentioned, 
but, bytthe examination of these, the reader will be qualified to decide on their com- 
parative value. 

The Block, illustrative of the rule for the Cube Root, will satisfactorily account rbr 
many results in other rules *, as, for instance, in Decimals, Mensuration, &c. which 
the pupil, by any other means, might fail to perceive. 

Notice of this work from the Journal of Education* 

" A careful examination of this valuable work will show that its author has com- 
piled it, as all books for school use ought to be compiled, from the results of actjial ex- 
periment and observation in the school-room. It is entirely a practical work, combi- 
ning the merits of Colburn's system with copious practice on the slate. 

"Two circumstances enhance very much the value of this book. It is very com* 
prehensive, containing twice the usual quantity of matter in works of this class $ 
while, by judicious attention to arrangement and printing, it is rendered, perhaps, the 
cheapest book in this department of education. The brief system of Book -Keeping, 
attached to the Arithmetic, will be a valuable aid to more complete instruction in 
common schools, to which the work is, in other respects, so peculiarly adapted. 

"There are several very valuable peculiarities in this work, for which we cannot, 
in a notice, find sufficient space. We would recommond a careful examination of the 
book, to all teachers who are desirous of combining good theory with copious and rigid 
practice." 

- Recommended also by the Providence School Committee, and introduced into all the 
Public Grammar Schools of that town. Committee — Rev. F. Wayland, Jr. D. D. Pros 
Brown Univ. (Chairman) ; Rev. Thomas Waterman, and Wm. T. Griunell, Esq. 

Introduced likewise into the public schools of Hartford ; and recommended by the 
State Commissioners of Vermont to be adopted throughout that state. 

EJVGLISH GRAMMAR. ' 

Just published Elements of English Grammar, with progressive 

exercises in Parsing. By John Frost, late Principal of the Mayhew Grammar School, 
Boston. The publishers believe that this little work will be found well adapted to the 
capacities of chl dren. Without making any pretensions to originality or departing 
widely from the general outline of Murray, it appears to have been the aim of the 
author to remove some of the difficulties that have so often rendered Grammar a dry 
study to young minds. Though less fiill, and perhaps less Philosophical than some 
other Works of the kind, it is at the same time designed to be less abstruse, and more 
practically useful. Definitions have been simplified, and the exercises so arranged, at 
to lead the pupil by an easy gradation to the solution of the greatest difficulties in 
parsing, and. what is more important, the correct use of language. 

Thjs work is recommended to the favourable notice of teachers and school committees 

i 



The Journal of Education h is th« following remarks u}>.»n this work : 
This little volume b in .?«v:*r il w«;>rtcu excellent! y ad jrted locomuum arid elementa- 
ry schools. It is on the gondi^l pi.iu of Murray , with, ut assuming his name, but the 
whole book is simplified in language, so as to meet the capacities of children. The 
progressive character of the exercises, and their ex ict adaptation to every rule and 
principle, give this little volume a peculiar claim to the attention of instructerg. 

If Murray's Abridgement is to be displaced this work is one which may be advan 
tageously adopted, since it contaius what is valuably in Murray, presented in a simple 
and practical form. 

From the Masters in the Boston Publio Reading and Grammar Schools. 

Boston, September 12, 1829. 
Ma. Johw Frost, — Dear Sir, 
We have attentively examined your Grammar, and we do not hesitate to say that it 
appears to us better adapted to the younger classes in Common Schools, than any other 
Work with which we are acquainted. You have, indeed, omitted much that is essen- 
tial to a full and thorough treatise, and which ought to be studied in our higher schools, 
but this we consider a great recommendation of your book. By giving the subject a 
bolder outline, simplifying the phraseology of Murray, and especially by introducing 
copious examples and exercises, you have removed many difficulties, and have made 
Grammar, we think an easy study for children. We are pleased to see that you have 
not departed widely from the principles of Murray, — to whose larger work, we consider 
yours an excellent introduction. 

Abraham Andrews. N. K. G. Oliver. 

Charles Fox Wm. J. Adams. 

Cornelius Walker. Barnum Field. 

II. G. Parker. Saml. Barrett. 

THE NEW LATIN READER, containing the Latin Text for 

the purpose of recitation, accompanied with a Key, containing the Text, a literal and 
free Translation, arranged in such a manner as to point out the difference between the 
Latin and English Idioms. For the use of Beginners in the Study of the Latin Lan- 
guage. By S. C. Walker, Philadelphia. 

Extrac: from the Jovrnal of Education. 

We regard the method of studying Latin proposed by Mr. Walker as very decidedly 
superior to the prevailing one. It is recommended by philosophy as well as by common 
sense. It is a in ><!e cf instruction calculated to interest the youngest class of learners 
Instead of perplexing and futigueing them i:i the manner of the ancient method. It is 
particularly suited t:» th'j purposes of maternal instruction and to the use of those advanc- 
ed beyond the period of childhood, who may \vu«h to instruct themselves. Lastly it is 
admirably calculated v for the purposes of monitorial instruction. 

We have already so fully borne testimony to the general merits of the system and to 
the faithful execution of this work In particular, that it is scarcely necessary to add a cor- 
dial recommendation of Mr. Walker's book to teachers and parents throughout our 
country. 

GOODRICH'S HISTORY. 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

on a plan adapted to the capacity of youth, and designed to aid the memory by a syste- 
matic arrangement and interesting associations. By Rev. C. A. Goodbich, author of 
Outlines of Geography » 

This work is used in the first seminaries of the U. S. It Is written in a plain, easy 
and intelligible style, — its arrangement of the subject is clear and natural, and it is 
rendered extremely interesting toryouth by the introduction of lively anecdotes and 
narration*, which serve to illustrate points in the history. 

The falloiciuf, rnpitd from Mr. Emerson 7 * prospectus of the Weathersfield Female 
Seminary, is of trn^ht as proceeding from one of the most experienced teachers in New 
F.ntrlnnd. 

" By using it the list season, the high opinion which I had formed of its worth was 
confirmed and raised. The author is uncommonly hippy in his arrangement of facts ; 
in presenting a simple, concise and luminous view of the subject which in its nature is 
peculiarly, complex and intricate ; in dividing the time into eleven periods ; in tracing 
cause.-* and effects ;— in publishing the principle and subordinate parte in type of differ- 
ent sizes ; and in presenting reflections for the benefit of the youthful mind.'* " The 
style Is easy, neat and remarkably perspicuous, and suited to improve the taste of the 
learner. On this account this little com pend appears peculiarly adapted to the use of 
schools." / 

Questions and Supplement to Goodrich's History of the United States. By Joseph 
Emerson. Principal of the Female Seminary Wetbersfield, Ct. 

GOODRICH'S GEOGRAPHY. 
OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, on a new plan care- 

fully adapted to youth, with numerous Engravings of Cities, Manners, Costumes* an* 



Guriosities ; accompanied by an Atlas. By He v. C. A. Goodrich, author of a History 
U. S. &c. 
This Geography and Atlas is thought to possess peculiar advantages : 
The elementary and moat important parts of Geography are put iuto the form of ques- 
tion and answer ; a form which experience has shown to be more successful for begin- 
ners than any other. — , 

Being led gradually into the study, instead of aversion and the habit of being satisfied 
with half formed ideas, the result of a difficult arrangement and a style aKove the com- 

{ prehension of youth, his interest will be excited and half the laborof teaching and leani- 
ng will be saved •, while he will derive more distinct views and possess himself last- 
ingly of more facts than by the common method of teaching. 

The Review, given at the end, is thought to be of particular value. It will be a scru- 
tinizing test of the scholar's proficiency j will lead him to make comparisons, which 
are the foundation of inference and opinion ; will invigorate his mind, and will establish 
the facts in his memory *, and tend to make him a thorough geographer. 

The work is as full as others, and is so constructed as to cost but two thirds as much 
as any other work as comprehensive. 

GOODRICH'S LARGE ATLAS. 

The- success of Goodrich's Gography has encouraged the publishers to comply with 
the request of several teachers, to supply a larger Atlas adapted to that work. Such an 
one is now respectfully offered to the public, in the hope that it wilt be -found adapted 
to the views of those whose wishes have induced its publication. 

HISTORICAL LESSONS. 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE LESSONS, embracing 

sketches of the History, Character and Customs of all Nations : designed as a compan- 
ion to Goodrich's, Woodbridge's, Morse's, Sinithley's, and other School Geographies. 
With numerous engravings 

This is a new and original work, not only as respects the matter and arrangement, 
but also in its object, which is to teach the history, character and manners of nations in 
the same manner and at the same time that the geography is taught. Jt is calculated 
to be a companion to the Geography, and is arranged in the same order, substituting the 
history, character and manners for the geography of countries. 

It is the design of the present work to take advantage of curiosity excited, to instruct 
the pupil in the grand 'features of History. When he has learned from the map, the 
shape of countries, the relative situation of places, the course of rivers and the position 
of mountains — when he has gathered from his book the extent of nations and has some 
general ideas of the face of countries productions and climates, and can picture to him- 
self the appearance, character and pursuits of the inhabitants, then while the impres- 
sions are distinct and the interest of the pupil fresh, it is proposed to give him the pres- 
ent volume, that he may go back to past events and complete the pictures of the world 
and its inhabitants, which Geography has only begun. 

The work is so arranged that it may be used as a reading book, and it is thought to be , 
particularly well adapted to the purpose, as it presents every advantage of variety and 
interest, combined with much information and profit. 

MORSE'S GEOGRAPHY. 

The attention of Instructers is invited to the last edition of Morse's Gcoora.pht, 
which has been revised with great care, and such parts Stereotyped as do not necessarily 
require to be altered in each new edition. This work has become a standard, in most 
of the High Schools and Academies in the United States. The talents of the present 
Editor, Mr. S. E. Morse, as a Geographer, are too well known to be questioned. The 
valuable materials, collected by his father, during forty or fifty years' service, he has 
digested and concentrated in this work, with ability, and particular attention to the pre- 
sent wants and improved state of Schools. Perhaps no Geographer was ever more ex- 
tensively quoted, or followed in his plans, than the late senior author of this work. It 
is supposed that upwards of 500,000 volumes of his geographical works have been pub- 
lished in America and in various parts of Europe : bis large Geography has been there 
republished, in quarto. 

Extract from a notice of this work in the Journal of Education^ Oct. 1829. 

" We consider the authors of the present work as advancing two distinct and well 
founded claims to public patronage. In the first place Doctor Morse was emphatically 
and truly the Father of American Geography j and In the second place, he has kept up 
with the age in the progress of improvement. Not that he and hid coadjutor have copied 
the improvements of others in our country j for it appears that the latter distinctly claims 
the merit of originating independently the system of general and comparative views. 
used by Mr. Woodbridge and Mrs. Wfllard, without denying them the same merit ; and 
the interrogative system of Guy and Goldsmith was promptly adopted as soon as their 
works became known here.*' 

'Tfcejeneral and comparative views,* says the junior editor in his preface to the 
twenty-sixth edition^ * form only one feature of our improvement The whole plan 



embraces three things. 1. Outline view* of toe globe and Its grand divisions. 2. Cb*~ 
netted descriptions in detail ef the different countries or parts of each outline. And 9. 
Recapitulatory or general and comparative views. This is the plan which the mind re- 
quires in order to the easy performance of its task.-— And after having described very 
briefly the shape and size of the earth, and its relations to other parts of the universe, 
the pupil should be presented with a brief outline of the surface of the whole globe ; con- 
sisting of little else than the names and relative position of its oceans, continents, and 
grand divisions. He is then prepared to commence immediately the study of some one 
of these divisions — North America for example — and here, heviould be presented with 
another outline, exhibiting the prominent features of the country, such as the moun- 
tain ranges, the great river lines, the principal bays and gulfs, the long chain of lakes. 
&c. in describing all which, care should be Liken to introduce no names which will 
not be immediately intelligible to the pupil. Such a view will prepare him to come 
with advantage to the study of the descriptions of particular countries, and any further 
introduction to these descriptions we conceive to be entirely unnecessary. The plan 
of beginning elementary treatises of geography, with general views of the animal, 
mineral, and vegetable kiugdoms, of the various races of men, degrees of ctvilization 
of different nations, &c. we conceive, is wholly wrong because, in giving such views, 
there is a constant use of the names of countries, people, and places, with which the 
pupil lias not yet been made acquainted.. The object of every introductory view, in an 
elementary treatise, should be to make the succeeding parts of the work more intelligi- 
ble. It is, therefore, highly improper to insert here what cannot be understood, till 
the close of the volume.' 

" The method presented in this work of conveying a notion of the general features of a 
country is excellent ; and the plan of examining pupils in outline maps, byway of gen- 
ral review, will he found to furnish nn admirable means of testing their proficiency. 

" One of the worst dilhciilties for pupils in the study of geography arises from the dry, 
uninteresting maimer in which the facts are recorded in the text books, and from the 
continual repetitious which arc permitted to occur in them. From these defects the 
present work is remarkably free ; the style is easy and unaffected j and wherever it can 
be done with propriety, the n::mes of places aro connected with some striking historical 
association, or soin» interesting fact in natural history. Care is taken, moreover, that 
the same description should not be applied toa thousand different towns. The instructor 
who has ever used a text book of a different character will know how to appreciate 
these points of excellence. 

" On the whole, whether we consider the number of improvements embraced in the 
present work, the amount of information contained in it, the ease and purity of its 
ctyle, or tluv neatness* and accuracy of its execution both in the text and the maps, we 
huh' assign it a hi I'll rank among school geographies ; nor do we intend any disparage- 
ment to its numerous competitors, when we say that, although with reference to some 
particular point it may be excelled by one or more, yet considered with regard to its va- 
rious improvements taken collectively, it is inferior to none of them. It u this general 
excellence which has enabled Morse's Geography to maintain its ground amidst a host 
of new competitors in an age of novelty and change ; and which will continue to sectus 
jt an extensive circulation wherever books are tried on their own merits." 

BOTANY. Just published, Familiar Lectures on Botany, for the rise of the 
higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira If. Lincoln, Vice-Principal nf the 
Troy Female Seminary. 

%* National Reader. At a meeting of the School Committee of the City of Boston, 
hoJden at the Mayor and Aldermen's Room, July 2d 1829,— Voted, That " Pierpont'a 
National Reader" be introduced into the public grammar schools of this city, in lies; 
of " Murray's English Reader," after the visitation of the Schools in August. 

Attest, T. W. Phillips, Secretary of the School Committee. 

IN THE PRESS. Lectures, on School Keeping; being a complete Schoolmas 
ter's Manual : highly serviceable also to every person engaged in the subject of com 
mon schools. By S. R. Hall. 

iCPSchool Committees and Teachers furnished 
with any of the foregoing books for examination, 
gratis. 

IcpR. L. & H. have also for sale a very large 
stock of Miscellaneous Books, suitable for Social 
Libraries. Purchasers are invited to call. 



FROSTS GRAMMAR.— To the Publishers.—} have examined Mr, 
Frost's " Elements of English Grammar, with Progressive Exercises 
tn Parsings'* and am happy to say I consider it better than any work 
I have seeir, for the younger classes of scholars. I am -pleased with the 
arrangement, and with its plainness. Where the author has varied from 
Murray's definitions, he has greatly improved them. I have wished, 
for several j r ears, to introduce a^ better Grammar into the Academy in 
this place ; but have never seen one before, that I have sufficiently ap- 
proved. I have introduced Mr. Frost's, and shall hereafter use it. 

s. r. Hall, 

Principal of Acadtmy at Concord t VU 
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